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| ILACK HALL SCHOOL.--A FAMILY 

and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 

struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac 
commodations, CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ConNNEcTICUT, Middletown. 
PILSON GRAMMAR 
Preparatory School eal A sz 

For Circular address mm: a 


SCHOOL, — 
$500 per year. 
ILsON, A.} 





TARYLAND, Baltimore. 
TN. IVE RSITY OF MARYLAND .— 
/ Law School. Eighteenth annual session, Octo- 
ber 3, 1887. 


HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 


Address 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
Af: RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL. Sarah 

Randolph, Principal. An able and experience 


ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu 


se of this school. Students are prepared for col- 
ege, 
MASSACHI 7 rts Amherst. 
MHER. COLLEGE—SUMMER 


ruaves, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Phonetics, and Physical Training. 
July 2 to August 3. Twenty 


School of : any 
Painting, Sketching 
TWELFTH SESSION, 


nine teachers and lecturers, Forty two classes, Lee 
tures daily in French and German. Circular and pro- 
gramme free. Address Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
IOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpmUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 
NSTITCUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. AMES 
MUNROE, See’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 250 Boylston Street. 
VIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). 
-Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
a specialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
The location is the most attractive in Boston, 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 


MV 


Price, $1,000 per year. 
given and required. 


Fg 


fit for college or educate privately. 
with best of care in all respects. 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, 
tor. (No vacancy at present.) 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
ME. E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
and English Home School for six girls now open. 
No extras. Highest references 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOVS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than four boys into his family, to 

Separate tuition, 
Charming location, 
Ph. D., Proprie- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S 
7 / oo Family School for Boys, Cambridge, 


fits for during the 


DAY 
Mass.; 


college; Simmer acation; Sum 


mer Mr. Kendall will take charge of four boys, with or 
without instruction, at his farm on Sutton’s Island, 
opposite North Fast Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me.; the loca 
tion is delightful, woth ample play-ground ; there are 
facilities for rowing, bathing, fishing, and for making 
collections in ul history ; excursions in the 
neighborhood ; Address 23 Inman St., 





Cambridgeport, Mz 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth, 
M*. ANAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
ail: Boys (twenty-first year).—Bégins September 22, 
1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. : 
DAMS ACADEM Y.— PREPARA- 
tory boarding school for boys. School reopens 
1888. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co, 
( “RE YVLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
ZT paratory Schoolfor Boys. 46th year. Catalogues 


on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 

ss AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—JOHN 
~ €. Green Foundation. Early application for ad 

mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 

address 


Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


NEW York City, 348 Madison Ave 
UD ipo JAUDON’S BOARDING AND 
/ day school for girls reopens Monday, Oct. 1, 1888, 


NeW YORK, Suspension Bridge. 


ix, ‘VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding School for Boys. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 


NEW YORK, Syracuse. 
RS. C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
School for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
No extras. School year begins September 19, 


A 


per year. 


1888. Refers to Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Rev . Edward Everett 
Hate, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, “Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon Andrew D. White * 


NEW York, Utica 


RS. PIATT S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG | 


The next school year begins Thursday, 
Applications should be made early. 


Ladies. 
Be pt. 20th, 1888 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
M?: »S. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28, 188%. 
Students prepared for College. 
outdoor exercise, 


Ample grounds for 
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"ENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 
I R y, V MAWR COLLEGE,—A_ COL- 
lege for women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Of 
fers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ 
ing Gothic and Old High German, History, Political Sei 
ence, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, including Botany, 
and lectures on Philosophy, Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
#150) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
Biology. 
For Program address as above, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 


F . a ao 
Teachers, etc. 

| GOOD CHANCE FOR DELICATE 
gs Boys A gentleman (graduate of Harvard) who 
is educating his own boys on a farm, would like one or 
two bovs to educate with them, orto take charge of 
during ee summer. Address G. L.S., Box 1154, Ports 
mouth, ie 


HARVARD STUDENT OF THREE 


years’ experience as a tutor desires two —S: 


refe rs by permission to several of the faculty. s +. 
Moore, 8. 10, Cambridge, Mass. 
MERICANS RESIDING A FEW 


weeks or months in London, desiring a chaperone 
or instructress for their children, may procure ie ser- 
vices of a lady who can offer good references from fami- 
lies in England and America. Particulars can also be 
obtained from Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, 113 Boylston St., 
Roston, Mass. Address Miss M. A. YARDLEY, 23 St. John’s 
Hill Grove. Wandsworth, London, S. W., England. 


PH.D, OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS 


se University, wishing to teach Greek and Latin 


exciusively, desires a change in position. Address 
E. M.. eare of the Nation, New York 

TEACHER OF TWELVE YEARS 
Ps expe rience in some of best publie schools in Wash 
ington Co., Md., desires position of instructor or assist 
ant instructor of mathematics in a Normal Se hool, Aca 
demy, or Seminary Rest reference given Address 
MONTRAVILI Fr, Downsville, Washington County, Md. 

| WOMAN OF EDUCATION DE- 

L sires a position of trust, as teacher, secretary, or 
companion Miss D., oftice of the Nation. 

YOUNG LADY DESIRES A POSI- 
Pi tion as companion; can teach drawing, Ger 
man, and French: no objection to travel; best of 


Address P.O, Box 250, Concord, Masa. 


STONE, Tutor for Har- 


references 


=. W. 


» vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
NSTRUCTION IN THE GERMAN 
and French languages given by an experienced 


150 2d Ave, 


FOR 


FELTON, 


Address H. Boysen, 


PULILS CFLLTED 


— - Address C. C, 


ventleman teacher, 


Pras SA DE 
Harv: ard 


‘ambridze, Ma 
SUMMER 
he 


by a teac 


IGEMENT WANTED 
of mathematies in well Known 
school, and of music in leading coiservatory. Speaks 
German and French; understands Italian and (Latin. 
Plays whist and chess, Address A., Vaefion office. 


ENG. 


rer (lady 





School Agencies. 
JARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 
furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


ASTERN EDUCA TIONAL BU- 

«  reau, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, supplies teachers 

for all grades. Circulars free. W.'A,. Mowry, Pres. 
WALTER H. Mowry, Mer. 


‘CHERMERHORN'S TEA CH ER S’ 
Se sees Oldest and best know nin U. <i 
lished 185é 7 East 14th st, N. 


dee BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGEN CY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
Circular free. 
E. O. FIsK, 


Professional. 


'* HARLES ELIOT, LANDSCAPE 


ers. 
7 Tremont Place, Boston 


Architect, & Park St., Boston. 


lVaunts. 


I] ZANTE D—A POSITION FOR THI. 

summer as governess or travelling « companion, 

bv a French lady, spe aking also German and English. 

Best of references. Address Box 385, West New Brigh 

ton, Staten Island, N.Y. 

ZANTED.--FOR SESSION OF 1888-9, 

Assistant Professors of Chemistry and Latin at 

small salary and hard work. Address President D. A. 
Long, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





© - r - T ‘ ry a" ~ ‘ r 
Harvard University. 
Courses of instruction will be given in the following 
subjects during the summer va ‘ation of 1888: 
Botany, Chemistry, French, Geology, German, 
tory, Physics, Physical Training, Topography. 
For information apply to the Secretary of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass, 
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Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of sei ~ 
Oil has been removed. It has three : ‘ fe a — ae ; ‘ 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed ; ‘4 . : ‘ ; 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, WILLIAM KNABE &« ¢ 
and is therefore far more economi- ; cen Stace 
cal, costing less than one cent a 2a ‘ t 7. fth A / Rr, 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing : ‘ . . 
strengthening, easily digested, ar 1d e% a te . . s 
admirably adapted for invalids as vie , ! 
well as for persons tn health. A rn 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


UNIFORM WITH THE “SI 
COMMENTARY.” }] 


THE APOCRYPHA, 
With a Commentary, Explanatory and 
Critical, 


KAKER’S 


By the following writers: Introduction, Prof. 
Salmon, D.D.; Esdras, J. A. Lupton; Tobit, J. 
M. Fuller; Judith, (. J. Ball; Kether, Prof. Ful- 
ler; Wisdom, Archdeacon Farrar, D.D.: Eeclesi- 
asticus, Dr. Edersheim; Baruch, Archdeacon 
Gifford, D.0.; Song of Three Children, Susanna, 
Beland Dragon, and Manasses, (..0. Ball; Macea- 


bees, Canon Ri 
AD 2 


wwlinson. Edited by Henry Wace, 


vols. Medium Svo., Cloth, $16.00, 
‘The scope and limits of this addition to the 
‘Speaker's Commentary > on the Holy Bible are 
so iucidly explained in the General Introduction 
of Dr. Salmon, that litth: need here be added, 
‘The Books called Apocrypha’ formed an inte- 


vral pary of the Authorized Version of the Holy 
Bible in l6L1, and it was thought therefore that 
the design of a Commentary on that Version 


would not be completely carried out unless these 
books received a similiar treatment with those 
which are recogniz as Canonical, while their 
inherent interest and importance rendered it: de- 


sirable that the English reader should be fur- 
nished withamuch more complete edition and 
explanation of them than any he has hitherto 
possessed, The plan and principles of the 


‘Speaker's Commentary * have been as far as pos- 
sible adhered to: and itis hoped that these yol- 
umes will afford the latest information which 
modern learning has supplied onthe subject: of 


the Apocryphal books, and will furnish a trust- 
worthy guide in their study..’— Dr. Waee'’s Pre- 
hates 


BAEDEKER’S 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


FULL SUPPLY OF LATEST EDITIONS just 
received, Hiustrated with mumerous maps, 
plans, panoramas, and views. Imo. Viz.: 

Alps (Bastern $2 50 

Selgiumi and Hollana 2 oO 

Kyeyvpt (Lower). 6.00 

Germany (Northern 4 00 

(Southern 2 BO 
Rhine from Rotterdam to Coustance a |, 
Great Britain 1aoo 
Italy (Northern), Leghorn, Florence, ote 2; 3 
Central and Rome 2 oo) 
southerpm), Sicily, ete » Ta 

London and its Environs a0) 

Norway and Sweden 300 

Palestine and Syria. i oo 

Paris and its Environs 2 A 

Switzerland . 3 00 

Traveller’s Manual ot Conversation L 25 


Hazell’s 


cle | vecia, 


Cy- 


~ 


Annua! 
Pefete: 


Explanatory Arti 
Political, 


Containing 3,000 Concise 


cles on every topie of 


and 
current So- 





The Nation. 


“The respectable and sometimes excellent trans- 
lations of Bohn's Library have done for Literature 
what railroads have done for internal intercourse.” 
R. W. Emerson. 

a | may say in regard to all manner of books 
Bohn's Publication Series is the usefullest thing | 
know.’’—Thomas Carlyle. 

**An important body of cheap literature 
which every living worker in this country who 
draws strength from the past has reason to be grate- 
ful.’’ Professor Henry Morley. 

** The publishers are 
of an eminently acceptable character, 
Libraries.’ ’’—Athenreum. 


9 = J ° 
| ag x 
Bohn’s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS o Cia UROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, 
Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
jerman, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek. 


700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 








RECENT ADDITIONS 

VICTOR HUGO’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
HERNANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING'S 
DIVERSION. Translated by Mrs. Newton 
Crosland and F, L. Slous. $1.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited 
by her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe ; 
with additions and corrections derived from 
Original MSS., Illustrative Notes, and a 
Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. #4. 

**A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas's ad 
mirable edition.’’—Athenwum, 


AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 
Novel. By Georg Ebers. 
Emma 8S. Buchheim. $1.40. 

‘* The translator’s rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 


Morning Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NA- 
TIONS. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edi- 
tion. With an Introduction by Ernest Bel- 
fort Bax. Two vols., 

SENECA (L. ANNEUS) ON BENEFITS. 
Addressed to A£butius Liberalis. Trans- 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. $1.40 

‘“‘ This is a faithful re *ndering of the ‘ De Beneficiis ’ in 
plain but academic English,’’—St James’s Gazette. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth. $1.40. 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 
by Francis Storr. $1.40. 

“Mr. Storr’s brilliant version .’’—Academy. 

GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M. A. $1.40. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 

RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 

Browne, B.A., F.G.S. $2.40. 

SANTAS’S DESCRIP TION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 2 vols. 
$4. 
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Tut death of Chief-Justice Waite was so | way cee voting 7) 2 u ‘ 
sudden and unexpected that most people | cratic President id chance to 1 

were probably surprised to learn that he was | gin ipointment | reat. distinc 

a man well along in his seventy-second veal f thre te Chief Just 

who had earned the right to retire ot b pel that he threw tl 

sion a year ago last November. He had but the richt side whet 

recently completed his fourteenth vear tribunal was  annu ul ! 
service, having been appointed in January ws passed bv a Coneress of s OW? 
Lsi4 Ju 


choice for the Chief Justiceship, and his | j Slice gin hdd Shelia dhe aaa 


e Waite was Grant's fourth | and that he did not shrink 1 


nomination was received by the coun 


murkable selections which the President had ‘— Pa ener, Taare te Soe ; ; “ 


with a profound sigh of relief after the re Sst Ris m- & to 

] 
previously made. The place was first offered | Ty . tt, chien ite toa ol 6 ** " 
to Mr. Conkling, who had never shown any 1 te . aT 1 by 1) 


qualitication for 


Senatorial courtesy” would doubtless have | apyprehes n, but t rse of t is nate vl 


secured his contirmation Grant next hit | 4 » that tl vildest partisar si ' 
- 7 ' i 
upon George H. Williams, then his Att will now Heult to arouse alat 


nev-General, who Was not only ithout | ¢] pactwe tlt eae echt Sau 
proper legal qualifications, but was posi ( f Just ere . 
tively disqualified for other reasons When 


it became evident that Williams could aoe = 


not be confirmed, Grant gave the country aa * sees } 

frech surprise ) sienchii ~~ . ; 
i fresh surpri by sending i ; ; Ret Clu — , 
of Caleb Cushing, who was alread ! 

i { ~ W ‘ 
years past seventy nd who ] ; ' 
career, had become better ki n for craf . : ‘ : 
and shrewdness than respected for integrity 
Cushing was quickly done for } t | ; . i. \ \ 
duction of a letter which he had writter : p 
1861 to ‘‘ my dear friend ” Jetferson Davis, 1 igh ae . 
commending another friend of his, a rene ut nee cid if \ s know rl \ 
civil servant, to the President of the Confed sania 1} B < WwW fF \\ 
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because every local interest touched by it will 
make a desperate effort to change the parti- 
cular item which concerns itself, and will, in 
The ne- 
cessity of reducing the revenue, however, 


many cases, succeed in doing so, 


makes a vast difference between present cir- 


cumstances and those of 1883. This necessi- 


ty is imperative and overwhelming. Con- 
sequently the Mills bill may, and probably 
will, pass, but it will be a very dif- 
ferent thing from the present Dill. Its 


value consists more in the shaping of future 
political issues than in the particular items 
contained in it. Even if the final shape of it 
should be the taking of the whole revenue 
reduction off sugar and tobacco, we should 
consider it a measure of great value and im- 
portance, since it would not only relieve the 
strained financial situation, but would present 
to the country a new set of ideas to work out 
and volte upon, swamping the Southern ques. 
tion and all the faded and fading issues of the 
past quarter of a century. 


Among the numerous Trusts springing up 
in every direction, the Halibut Trust is en- 
titled to some consideration. This is a fish 
trust, and is closely connected with the fishery 
dispute that has been the cause of so much in- 
ternational disquietude. The Boston Jerald 
recognizes, inthe names of the persons promi- 
nent in the Halibut Trust, several that have 
been prominent in protesting against the 
“surrender of our rights” in the pending 
treaty, and who are urgent in favor of imme- 
diate ‘‘retaliation.” In retaliation 
put in force so that Canadian fish are wholly 
prohibited, the Jlera/d expects that a Cod 
Trust and.a Mackerel Trust will be formed 
Why Is there any 
thing more absurd intrinsically in a Smok- 
Sardine Trust than 
Lead Trust ? 

all the 
course, to the great 


case is 


immediately, not ? 
ed Herring Trust or 
Sugar Trust 
Let us have 
can—subordinate, of 
Tariff Trust. They are all for the advan- 
tave of the laboring man, because the more 


a 


in a or Cer 


a 


tainly not. Trusts we 


money the ‘Trust is enabled to levy on the 
community, the higher wages it is enabled to 
pay. But 
pending Fishery Treaty, it is consoling to 
know that there isa Halibut Trust opposing 
it with might and main. 


when we come to consider the 


The Chicago 7rihune gives a very instruct. 
ive account of the headquarters of the mana 
gers of the engineers’ strike in Chicago. 
They have rooms which would be the best 
in the hotel “if they did not front on 

They are very large and lux 
furnished, Chief Arthur's 
bedroom adjoining is one of those expen 


‘ 
< 


courtyard, 
uriously and 


sive ones which have bath-rooms attached. 


They cost $20 a day, or $500 for twenty-five 
days. Men who are directing a strike have 
to be comfortable, and make a good show to 

the monopolists when they call on them. } 
Besides these, the Brotherhood is paying for 
other rooms at the European National Hotel, 


where the C., B. and Q. Grievance Com- 


mittees sit. The bills here are also very | 
heavy, and the telegraph bill is said to | 
be huge. The result of all this is | 
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that about 1,000 men are thrown out of 
work for an indefinite period, and must live | 
for some time the funds of the | 
Brotherhood. In other words, the strike has | 
proved a total failure, and, besides the loss to 

the men, has inflicted great loss on the rail- 

road and on the community. In resist- | 
ing it, the C., B. and Q. was simply 
asserting the right to manage its property | 
in its own way, opposing the doctrine of 
compulsory hiring, which asserts the right 


to come on 


of laborers to stay in other people’s service 


against the employer's will, on their own 
terms. It is for the enforcement of this doc- 
trine that Powderly concocted the maxim 
that ‘‘the injury of one is the concern of 
all,” and initiated the practice of sympathetic 
strikes. Theanswer to it all is that mankind 

could not, in the existing condition of human | 
nature, extract even a bare living from 
Mother Earth under any such arrangement. 
Mother Earth 
way that the human race at present can only 
make itself comfortable through the plan of 
having every man mind his own business, 
and rigidly refrain from unloading on his 
neighbor, or meddling in his neighbor's 


atfairs without the neighbor's consent. 


has fixed matters in such a 


Gov. Larrabee of Iowa was very neatly 
caught by President Perkins of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad in the cor- | 
respondence which was printed last week. 
By way of harassing the road in the interest 
of the strikers, the that 
‘* frequent complaints had of late been made 
to him concerning the interruption of freight 


Governor wrote 


and passenger transportation caused by 
the strike of the engineers, as well as the 
danger arising from the employment of 


incompetent substitutes for such employees.” 
This Mr. Perkins took quite seriously, and 
said: ‘I will esteem it a favor if you will 
kindly have transmitted to me a statement 
of all complaints which have been or may 
hereafter be brought to your attention, in or- 
der that we may endeavor to render satisfac- 
tion in "40 
make payment in full” by way of damages 
where liable. We need hardly say the brave 
Larrabee was not prepared for this. So he 
made answer: 


each ease.” He also offered 


‘** Incompliance with your request, I shall take 
pleasure in forwarding to you any claim for 





| quested.” 


1 | 


| strikers 





damages that may in the future be brought to 
my attention. While the inconvenience caused 
to the public by the present strike has been the 
subject of much complaint, my intercedence to 
recover damages has thus far not been re 


In other words, either he had evolved the 
‘frequent complaints” out of his guberna 
torial imagination, or they came from the 
themselves, 


The sympathetic strike of the switchmen 
on the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road of course must end as the strike of the 
engineers has done, in the employment of 
othez men to fill their places, with more loss 
to the road, heavy loss and suffering to the 


| men and their families, and considerable delay 


and interruption to business. The general re 
sult will be, that at the end of the year 
both Jabor and capital will be worse off in 





| sults either of 


| the 
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consequence of these strikes than they would 
have been, though their relations to each 
other will not be changed. People who ex 
pect some great revolution in the organiza- 
tion of modern society in consequence of 
these labor troubles, would do well to take 


note of these facts. Labor troubles, in the 


| existing condition of intelligence and = cha- 


produce a social 


They can cause 


racter, cannot possibly 
revolution of any kind. 
disturbance,delay, and diminution of profits, 


| and increase the timidity of capital, but they 


cannot introduce any new order of things. 
All the great social changes have been the re- 
increased mental and moral 
culture on the part of the masses, or the in 
creased ascendency on the part of the cul 
tivated few. Discontented ignorance has done 
nothing for the world thus far, and never 


) can. The only solution of the labor question 


thus far offered by Labor in this country is 
that great enterprises should) be controlled 
by their employees under the despotism of a 
small knot of outside professional agitators, 


| and that the lazy and incompetent man should 


be paid as much as the diligent and capable. 
Of course these are not wonder-working sug- 
gestions. In fact, sensible men do not con- 
sider them at all, and civilized society in the 
long run is carried on by sensible men, 


Another important decision bearing upon 
the question of prohibition has just been ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court. The State of 
Iowa, by a law passed in April, 1886, at- 
tempted to prevent any railroad company 
from bringing liquor into the State unless 

company had furnished with 
certificate from County Auditor 
the the liquor was 
be transported, showing that the con 
signee was legally authorized to sell it, 
This was equivalent to denying any citi 
zen of Iowa the right to order and have 
brought to him, even for his own sole use, 
any liquor by any railroad company from 
outside the State. The 
this law invalid, holding that 
to regulate or forbid — the 
commodity after it has been brought 
into a State does not carry with it the 
right and power to prevent its introduc- 
tion by transportation from another State, 
and that such legislation would be an un- 
authorized interference with inter-State com- 
merce. The Jowa State Register pronounces 
this ‘‘a pretty serious blow to the cause of 


been 
the 
which 


a 
of 


to 


county to 


court declares 
the 


sale 


power 
of a 


| prohibition in Iowa, as it will inevitably lead 


to a large traffic in liquor in the State from 


other States.” 


of the new High- 
License Law in Pennsylvania is calling forth 
loud complaints from the brewers. They can 
not take out licenses for as many saloons as 


The stringent working 


they please, as they have done heretofore. 
In fact, they can take out none at all. As 
about half the saloons in the city have been 
closed ‘already, there is great falling 
off the of beer, and it 
said that nearly all the smaller breweries 
will be forced to shut down. The larger 
brewers say that they shall have to reduce 


a 


in sale is 
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the number of their employees fr " 
half to two-thirds, and declare that in 
all probability 9,000 of the 12,000 hands 
at present cmployed will be discharged 
A manufacturer of brewers’ wagons says, 


that, since the law went into effect, orders 
which he had for twenty new wagons have 
been countermanded, A dealer in horses for 
brewers says that his business has also been 
greatly injured. 
there is in these comp] ints cannot be ascer 
tained, but there is “evidently a good deal 
Still, there is no doubt that the law is restrict 
ing the liquor traflic seriously, and as a cot 


sequence all branches of it are affected =m 
or less. This is a2 most encouragi deve 





ment, for heretofore in Philadelphia, as in 
New 


check, but has been rather an aid to the great 


York, the law has not 


brewers in their cagerness to increase to the 
utmost the facilities for the sale of 


duct. 


It is very natural that the 
North and 


italicize this their centennial year by an or 


Presbyterians 


South should be anxious to 
ganic reunion of the two great sectional d 
visions of their Church. Indeed, the senti 


mental considerations in favor of union 


now appear to — be nore powerful 
than the sentimental considerations which 
tend to me. The 
hitch will 

tical detail, if at all, 


hardest to handle is the status of 


keep up the separatl 


come in matters of — pra 
and, among thesg, the 
* the colored 
people unde r the new arrangement From 
the published correspondence of the commit 
tees on reunion, it would seem that the 
Northern committee is disposed to accede 
to the Southern 


off the colored 


demand, and to - s¢ 
Presbyterians in separate 
even when conterminous with 
This 
cognition of the color line highly distaste- 
ful to many of the Presbyterians of the 
North, and in the teeth of the professions of 


presbyteries, 


white presbyteries would be a re 





the Northern Presbyterian Church 
would be an abandonment of the practice of 
the Northern Church, however, as is asserted 
in some 

clear. Of 


religious papers, is not so 
course there are occasional 
colored members of Presbyterian churches in 


the North, 


at home among their white bret 


who are tolerated and even mad 


le? sulse 


usually, we believe, in t 





ing objects of charity among 
poor. But, so far as we Know, there is no 
colored Presbyterian church in the North af 
filiating on equal terms with white churches 
of the same denomination, or even a church 
in Which the colored membership rises above 


r 


the most insignificant fraction 


If this were all the difficulty bef 
Southern Church, it would be no difficulty at 
all. The trouble arises in view « 
masses of colored people at the South, and 
the question is how to deal with the tw 
three colored presbyteries of Florida, Geor 
gia, and the Carolinas, composed wholly of 
colored members, and established is 


t . ny? f ; ; ,Ort ‘ + 
the result) of missionary ¢ r 





compicte solati t 
is fr t Souther wit 
Lye i € d rey) est 
ral Assembly, and that ] 
corded them under t 
ment s practh 
ives ch ire it 
Church, aud the ¢ m 
( th ienominat 
untalr { fore a os 
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tice and i sentiment 
| rt nembered, ( I 
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rn; even i Northe 
church there [nv Y 
one such remarked ‘ 
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The State Treas el 
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THE CHIEF JUSTICESHIP. 


To a man of legal training and judicial tem- 
per, interested in the study of principles and 
the development of institutions, ambitious to 
participate in the government of his country 
and to leave an enduring mark upon its his- 
tory, the Chief Justiceship of the United 
States Supreme Court is the most attractive 
position in the nation. The tenure of office 
is for life, unless the incumbent chooses to 
retire upon a pension equal to his salary 
after reaching the age of seventy, and he is 
thus freed from all anxiety as to his old age. 
He is never troubled, as Senators so often 
are, by the fear that a political revolution or 
the temporary loss of public favor may end 
his career with the current term, and he es- 
capes that terrible but inevitable revulsion 
which overtakes the man who has _ been 
President when he retires from the White 
House into obscurity. If he is appointed in 
middle life, he has before him the precedents 
of men who held the office for periods of 
twenty-eight and thirty-four years, and may 
anticipate seeing several generations of Con 
gressmen and several executive administra- 
tions come and go while he keeps on his way. 

The first Chief Justice clearly perceived 
the pretminence of the position. When the 
Government was organized, Washington of- 
fered Jay the choice of all the offices at his 
command, and he selected the headship of 
the Supreme Court. As he resigned after six 
years, because he believed it his duty to the 
people of New York to accept the Governor- 
ship, Jay’s incumbency was too brief for him 


to realize his ideal, but Marshall, who 
served from 1801 to 1835, demonstrated 
the great possibilities of the place. Fora 


third of a century Marshall was, as the Chief 
Justice should be, the dominant personality in 
the Court, and Taney, whosucceeded him and 
served nearly as long, came to wield in his 
turn the paramount influence in the tribunal. 
Ill health and the Presidential fever com- 
bined made Chase’s comparatively brief ser- 
vice hardly worthy of his earlier fame, and 
Waite never quite measured up to the full 
requirements of the office, highly respectable 
though his record was. The varying expe- 
rience of the nation with Chief Justices has 
only served to emphasize the great impor- 
tance of the office which a man of Jay’s 
power deemed the most desirable, and there 
will be no lack of candidates for the existing 
vacancy. 

It is a remarkable fact that, although the 
Chief Justiceship is the highest judicial office 
in the land, its incumbents since the begin- 
ning of this century have been men who 
had previously held no judicial position. 
Waite had not even had a before the 
tribunal when he entered it, and his only 
legal service outside the ordinary practice of 
his profession had been as counsel of the 
United States at Chase had been 
Governor of Ohio, Senator, and Secretary of 
the Treasury, but never a judge. Taney 
had been a member of the Maryland Legisla- 
ture, Attorney-General of his State, and At- 
torney-General of the United States, but never 
Marshall had been member of the 


case 


Geneva. 


a judge. 


Virginia Legislature, Representative in Con- | 1888, or considerably less than half as long. 
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gress, and Secretary of State, but never a 
judge. It will thus be seen that it is as true 
of those who made the greatest careers in this 
oflice as of their less conspicuous successor 
just deceased, that they became the chief 
judge of the country without having held a 
subordinate judgeship. 

It is also true that there have been great 
associate justices who went upon the highest 
bench, like their chiefs, without previous 
service upon any bench. Take two cases, 
one in our earlier and the other in our later 
history. Story, who sat for nearly a quarter 
of a century with such distinction beside 
Marshall, had been a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature and a member of Con 
gress, but never a judge, and, indeed, had 
practised law only ten years when appointed. 
Miller, whom Lincoln appointed in 1862, was 
educated a physician and practised medicine 
for eight years. He did not even begin the 
study of law until he was thirty, and he 
had held no judicial office, nor indeed any 
office of any sort, when elevated to the highest 
bench sixteen years later. Miller’s case is 
perhaps the more striking of the two. Both 
were worthy of the Chief Justiceship, but 
Story was somewhat overshadowed by the 
greater Marshall, whereas for years Miller 
has been the dominant figure of the court. 
Nobody can examine the series of decisions 
rendered since the war, which have brought 
the Government back to its ancient moorings, 
without perceiving that Miller's has been the 
controiling mind, or without feeling that he4 
ought properly to have been also the titular 
head of the court. ( 

It would, of course, be absurd to argue 
that vacancies on the Supreme bench should 
only be filled from among men who had 
served on no lower bench, but it is obvious, 
in the light of such history, that the field of 
choice should not be restricted to men who 
are or have been judges. Other things being 
egual, such service would be an advantage; 
but if the President finds aman whom he con- 
siders conspicuously fit for the tribunal 
devoid of such experience, he should 
not consider it a drawback. The country 
doctors of Kentucky who had known Miller 
when he was an M.D., doubtless thought 
it odd when they heard not many years 
later that he had been made a judge of 
the highest court; but experience showed 
that Lincoln knew his man. With Republi 
can administrations at Washington from 1863 
to 1885, and Republicans controlling most ot 
the States during the same period, Demo- 
cratic lawyers have stood but a poor chance 
of holding judgeships, but Mr. Cleveland 
need not feel restricted to the comparatively 
short roll of such judges. If he can tind the 
man who will prove a second Story or Miller, 
it will be no objection that he has never been 
a judge before. 

One qualification should be insisted upon 
in any case. The appointee should be a man 
of vigorous physical constitution and in the 
prime of life. It is every way desirable that 
changes in the Chief Justiceship should be 
as rare as possible. Two men filled the po- 
sition from 1801 to 1864, whereas the latest 
two incumbents served only from 1864 to 
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Taney’s case was exceptional, as he was 
59 years old when appointed, and yet 
sat for 28 years, but Marshall's record of 34 
years was due to his appointment in his 46th 
year. Forty-six was the age of Miller, who 
has already served nearly 26 years, and ap- 
pears good for a number of years yet, and 
Field, who joined Miller in 1863, was born 
in the same year with him. Wayne, who 
sat 32 years, was 45 when appointed; and 
McLean, who also sat 32 years, was 44 when 
Of late the 
tendency has been towards appointing older 
men, Lamar, Blatchford, Hunt, and Strong 
having been 62, Waite and Bradley 57, 

Chase and Matthews almost but it 
not a tendency to be encouraged, in view of 
the fact that Chase and Hunt broke down 
before they had served ten years, and Strong 
retired on a pension after ten years’ service. 
By the time he has reached forty-five or fifty 
aman has had a chance to prove his quality, 
and if he goes on the bench then, experience 
showsthat he will stand an excellent chance 
of doing good service for twenty-five or 
thirty years. The Chief Justice named by 
Mr. Cleveland 1888 to 
who, barring accidents, may be expected to 
keep at work until 1915 or even 1920 


he received his Commission. 


and 


Wks IS 


in ought be a man 


THE SENATE AND INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT. 
Earvy in the present Congress (December 12, 
1887) Senator Chace presented his proposed 
amendment the Revised Statutes, which 
extends, under certain conditions, the pro- 
tection of the domestic copyright law to the 
productions of foreign authors and artists, 


of 


The bill was referred to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Patents, and there became the personal 
charge of the Senator from Rhode Island, 
who has been untiring in his efforts to put the 
project upon such a footing as should secure 
forit an aflirmative vote in the Senate. To this 
end the chief concern has been to adopt such a 
text for the International Copyright Bill as 
would secure the support of all persons 
whose interests should be in any way affect- 
ed by it. The success which has attended 
the repeated conferences between the repre- 
sentatives of the typographical unions, the 
publishers, the authors, and Senator Chace, 
was demonstrated at the hearing held in the 
room of the Senate Committee on Patents on 
Friday, March 9, where representatives of 
all classes concerned in the production of 
books were unanimous in advocating the pas 
sage of a bill with a final compromise text 
(the result of the various consultations), ap- 
proved by the Senator having charge of it. 
But five members of the Senate Committee 
on Patents took any part in this hearing, and 
of these no more than four were present at 
any one time, while for the greater pari of 
the session only three members were in their 
seats, and but two remained during the en 
tire conference, With the exception of the 
intelligent interest exhibited by the Senator 
whose bill was under discussion, there was 
the same expression of apathy so notice 
able two when this sub- 
ject was under consideration before the same 
Committee, It was bluntly intimated that 


years 


ago, 
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have a reasonable 
mental lal 
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order that they might 
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that our native literature 
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have 





opportunity to develop, fell upon in 
attentive ears. It was only after the 
representatives of — th sl thousand 


or more ty pe setters, pressmen stere oty pers, 
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unions, had made kim 


various typographical 


their 


members 
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present 
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that 
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this 


national make 
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ourse, that 
reserva 
fiction has been a 
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corded our publishers, printers, and binders.’ 
To pay honestly the foreign author a modest 
ap 


at the 


price for his property, which we hav 


propriated for our own benefit, and 


same time remove the uncivilized restriction 
put upon the spread of knowledge, and 
ing the 


tous tariff upon books, was a propositi 


aboli 


che apen literature by 
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n which 
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rthe Committee to 


it did not seem possibl 


The real question in the minds of 
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the Committee, apparently, was. thi 


bility of affording su 


poss 


lent protection to our 
book 


to the 


centage, 


industries, and, in addition, securin 


foreign author his moderate per 


without placing upon American 


uucgh to tempt the 


readers a burden heavy en 


latter to revolt against our pet system; and 
the only alternative was to allow the con 
tinuance of the present method of literary 
piracy, aided and abetted by our tariff laws 
the 


preservation of *' 


For important consideration was the 


the protection principle of 


the country.” 


The bill was reported by Senator Chac 


Monday, March 19, and assign 
; 7 , + ; ler - } },! 
if-seems fairly probab 


the calendar, and 


that it will succeed in passin? the Senate. 
that event no aecusation Cuil be br ught 
against that body of any infringement 
above-named principle, because the bill pr 
vides for its extension to every class concern 
ed in the production of books, even Ame 
can authors for the first time ¢ vou i 
share of the benetits. The er cons 
almost the only class of ucers ir 
United States who have not had the ber 

of tariff protection; and not only that, butt. 
American author has been obliged to bring 
his production—the manuscript of a book— 
into the market in direct competition with 


, 


the printed copy of a book which the pub- 


i 


Nation. 


The 


; : 
lisher has obtained 


} +? ‘ , 
without the necessary ex 


penditure of a single penny of 
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to prevent the reprehensible seizure of th 


foreign author's work 
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the expense of the author An equita 

ble apy heation of the so-called proles 

tion principle would suggest that the duty 

of Yo per cent. levied upon imported 

books for the benefit of American | . 
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wen contined t 


manufacturers, should have 


books written by foreign authors. This wou 


allow the native author to take advantage 
the privilege accorded to him by the domest 

copyright law, of having his manuscript put 
into a book wherever he 
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could have the book 
ln 


- } } 
per cent. the ads 


manufactured at lowest tht 


cost 
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cuse he would have 25 


tage ot 


his foreign author competitor, which 


is precisely the amount of advantage secured 
to the American publisher as against the fo: 
eign publisher by the 


And the author's 


'V present tarlit duty 
hi vain over the 


onest 


can reprinter In the cheaper material produc 


tion of his book would go to offset the latter's 
dishonest advantage obtained by the pirati 
cal appropriation of the foreign author's 
manuscript or printed copy, and would allow 


the former to furnish his book to American 


readers at a very material reduction in price 
and yet with an increase of protit to himself 
re 
Al is it 


But the mite of ‘* protection ” whit 


secured to the American author by the 
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Hine has made a thorough investigation 
is to the history of this fund in every town of 
the State, and in his recently published annus 
al report he summary of the 


facts which is very impressive. It appears 


pre sents a 


| that, although the original act provided that 





254. 


‘the principal 


of this fund shall remain 


permanent, and no part thereof shall be used | 
for any purposes other than those designatad | 


in this act,” which were educational, about 


five-sevenths of the entire sum has been bor- | 


rowed by the towns from themselves, as 
trustees, in times of emergency, and town 


| 
States a surplus would result as before. 


orders or notes given as security, the whole 


proceeding in most cases consisting of entries 
on the books which enabled the towns to use 
the money without increasing their interest 
account. In the majority of cases the towns 
do not regard this sum as a Jiability, and do 
not put themselves in the position of borrow 
ers, but have simply taken the fund 
though it belonged to them. 
Mr. Hine, ‘‘the towns which 
trustees of a fund devoted to the educa 
tion of their children, have so far violated 
the fiduciary relation as to borrow from them 
selves a fund intended to be permanent, and 
given upon the condition that it be preserved ; 
and the fund appears, if it appears at all, as 
debt from the trustee to the beneficiary. In 


many cases all traces of the fiduciary relation | 
secured by Townsend Harris in 1859, and in 


have disappeared, and the town alone enjoys 
the the trust In a diminished in 
debtedness.”’ 

The question whether the fund has pro 
moted education is already practically an 
swered by this exposition of its general 
misappropriation, but Mr. Hine answers it 
in detail by showing that it does not add in 


benefits of 


any sense to the sum which towns devote to | 


their public schools, as they would 
obliged to raise 
the interest reported were to drop out of 
sight and the fiction of a fund disappear. 
Its main purpose, he has been to re- 


lieve towns that were in a tight spot by ena 


no 


says, 


as 
‘*In fine,” says | 
were made | 


| preter, Dr. S. 


The Nation. 


Not 
even a temporary stimulus to education would 
be afforded; the tendency in every State would 
| rather be to so order things that the gratuity 
should relieve from all responsibility and en- | 


deavor. The honorable public duty of pro- 


viding free education for all children would | 


be shirked, and the day of educational inde- 


pendence long delayed.” 


JAPANESE TREATY REVISION, 


THIRTY-FOUR years ago the Japanese allowed 


| the thin end of the wedge of diplomacy to be 


inserted in the closed shell of their isolation. 
While Perry initiated, in 1854, the main 
treaty, in which he even exceeded his powers 
and the orders of his Government, his inter- 
Wells Williams, innocently 
went still further beyond the demand for 
supplies and asylum, and introduced the 
‘favored nation ” clause, article ix. With 
the purest of motives, he yet furnished un- 
wittingly a mighty weapon for the humilia- 


tion of Japan. In the commercial treaty 


| the later conventions obtained by seventeen 
| nations, this clause was copied; and another, 
| conferring exterritoriality, or exemption from 
| the law of the land, was unsuspectingly yield- 


be | 


more by taxation if | 


bling them to discharge or avoid their debts, | 


and thus diminish their interest charges, 
and he can find no evidence’ that it 
adds to the number of schools, increases 


attendance, decreases illiteracy, or, indeed, 
benefits the schools in any way. ‘*Thesurplus 
which the general Government bestowed,and 
which the State endeavored to direct into an 
educational channel,” he ‘‘has not 
relieved the State from its responsibility, nor 
lightened its burden of taxation. The money 
has drifted away from which 
must depend, and do depend, upon the libe 
rality of the people.” 

We may add that the experience 
necticut in this matter has hot been excep- 
tional. In his ‘ History of the Surplus Reve 
nue of 1837,’ Mr. Edward G. Bourne has 
traced the fate of this fund in each of the 
States which participated in the ‘‘divide,” and 
shown that in nearly every case where it 
has 


says, 


schools, 


of Con 


was originally devoted to schools, it 
been either entirely lost or so misappro- 
priated that 
vantage has been reaped. 
ought to suffice for the nation, and the warn- 
ing of 1837 should be heeded by those who 
have ignorantly supposed that good schools 
could suddenly be secured by dumping a 
large slice of the surplus of 1888 into the 
Southern States. As Mr. Hine well says, in 
conciuding his review of Connecticut’s his- 
** There no doubt that 


scarcely any permanent ad- 


One such lesson 


tory: is 


ed by the Japanese. 

Though unintended and unforeseen by the 
originators, there has been built upon these 
contracts a potent engine of oppression that 
now threatens the very existence of the em- 
A system of consular courts has been 


pire. 
devised, which is little else than a shield for 
crime, Eighteen different codes of law are 
in operation at Yokohama, with as many 
| methods of trial for one crime. The Japan- 
ese are practically a conquered nation, so far 
/as their ownership of the sea front, water- 
| ways, and land occupied by the seven foreign 
| settlements is concerned. They are not al- 
| lowed to regulate their own customs, and are 
held to an agreement forced on them at 
Ozaka in November, 1865, under the guns of 
a British man-of-war. They cannot guard 
| the lives of their people by quarantine regu- 
lations against contagious diseases. Under 
menace of war, when a war-ship of the Ger- 
man navy convoyed the Jlesperia to Yoko- 
hama and landed her passengers, they 
were compelled to allow an infected ves- 
sel to bring the cholera’ scourge to 
Japan in 1879. As the = direct cause 
of loss of life to the people, this proved 
to be worse than the bloodiest war known in 
the empire for four centuries. Though this 
so-called heathen nation has expended mil- 


| and heart-sick. 
foreigners live in her five ports and two cities, | 


the | 


lions of dollars in creating and supporting 
one of the finest lighthouse systems in the 
world, she is unable to collect a single penny 
of tonnage duties on ships lighted to her own 
ports by her own beacons. The promised 
revision of treaties has been put off year 
after year 
to plead for the repeal of the odious exterrito- 
riality clauses have come back disappointed 
Over 3,000 settled Caucasian 


doing an export and import business amount- 
ing to many millions annually, yet paying no 


present attempt to again distribute to the | taxes except a nominal ground-rent, Japan 


The costly embassies sent abroad 
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is thus obliged to lay four-fifths of the bur- 
dens of taxation upon her farming popula- 
| tion. Despite her high credit abroad, she is 
considered to be on the verge of bankruptcy. 

When the treaties were made a genera- 
the Japanese, long secluded 
| as were as children in political 
knowledge. They had only a very lim- 
ited knowledge of foreigners, and these 
in the form of marauding or shipwrecked 
whaling sailors, often of 2 muscular and_ vio- 
lent type, whom they promptly caged, fed, 
and on opportunity shipped through the 
Dutch of the country. Hence, they 
were glad to allow’ foreign- 
their own criminals, 
themselves well rid bad 
iso in trade questions, apart from 





| tion ago, 
| . 
hermits, 


out 
only 
to 
thinking 
job. So 
points as to exchange of coinage, on which 
they insisted to their hurt, they willingly 
yielded first to Mr. Harris and then to Lord 
Elgin. The hermit in the market-place soon 
found, however, that these people who had 
plenty of war-ships became inveterate in 
interpreting the treaties always in their 
own favor. In defiance of Japanese law and 
protest, they fixed precedents first made in 
conquered countries as a foundation, and 
then added others, untila lofty structure of 
was 
far 


too 


ers control 








of a 


“sacred rights guaranteed by treaty” 
built that seemed, and thus 
proved, as sotid and impregnable as the 
fortress of Gibraltar. If the Japanese 
made obstacles, they were threatencd with 
various dire results, and, after tasting bom- 


has 





bardment at Shimonoseki and Kagoshima, 
they could only keep silence, for it was while 
the country was rent with domestic troubles, 
and the Yedo Government was in its death 
throes, that this mighty superstructure arose. 
When, after 1868, by the genius of the Mika- 
government was 
formed, 
of the 


do’s) ministers, a new 


established and a new — nation 
they found that under 
exterritoriality clause the most dishonest 
and dishonorable acts were committed. Be- 
sides, it seemed as if the foreigners were en- 
couraged by their own ministers and con- 
suls to defy wantonly the decencies and pro- 
prieties of a sensitive people. Hence, their 
first movement after feudalism fell was the 
despatch of an imposing embassy, headed 
by anoble of highest rank, to plead at the 
courts of civilized nations for the abrogation 
of the odious Despite their as 
surances that Japan had changed her politi- 
cal and social systems, they were unani- 
and returned crestfallen 


cover 


clauses. 


mously refused, 
and disappointed. 

Nevertheless, unable to command success, 
the leaders of Japan set to work to deserve 
it. The mere catalogue of reforms wrought 
since 1870 is an eloquent plea for justice by 
treaty. In the difficult and delicate responsi- 
| bilities of diplomacy, the postal service, 
| steam and coasting traffic, the manage- 
ment of railways, lighthouses, or quaran- 
| tine—in short, in all the enterprises of public 
' service wherein life must be guarded or the 
| conveniences of civilization secured to for- 
eigners, as well as in the keeping of promises 
| and obligations—the Japanese have proved 
| themselves worthy of confidence, and have 
| extorted the praise of critics for their seru- 
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pulous fidelity. Persecution abandons 

ligions tolerated, hundreds of Christian 
churches organized and unmolested, and 
revolutions in caste, dress, social freedom not 


only permitted, but encouraged, sho 





earnestness of Japan's desire to part wit 
Asiatic past and to enter into the life of the 
West. 

During the long vears of her distress the 
sympathy of but one nation has been made 
manifest. The United States, though com- 
mercially almost wholly a purchaser rather 
than a seller, has in repeated acts of well 
meant, if not complete, justice, shown a de 
sire to do the right towards a weaker nei 
bor. Withdrawing the steamers of the 
cific Mail Company, and vielding to th 





Japanese the right to their own coasting trad 


and negotiating a postal treaty on equal terms, 
they accompanied these acts by the purpose to 
grant Japan the right also to control her own 
customs. The treaty signed July 25, 1878 
and actually ratified and exchanged at 
Washington April 8, 1879, was made null 
and inoperative by the tenth article, which 
proves how closely American diplomacy was 
strings 


then, at least, if not now, in the leadin 
of Europe. That article restricted ‘* the two 
Governments from giving effect to their con 
vention until, by the voluntary act of each 
and all the other tr aty Powers holding rela 
tions with Japan, they shall consent theret: 

In other words, the European Powers had 
threatened Japan with a one-sided applica 
tion of the ‘‘ favored nation” clause, and it 
was not convenient for the United States to 





be as independent as Fourth of July orations 
and common profession would indicate, 
and the 
other act of imperfect justice was th 


matter was dropped An 


return of the extortion money, known as tl 
Shimonoscki Indemnity Fund, in 18838, shorn, 
however, of a sum called ‘ prize-moncy 
and of another amount equal tothe principa 
namely, the accumulated interest for many 
vears at 7 per cent., notwithstanding that the 
Japanese had borrowed the money of Lond 
bankers, paying 9 per cent. To crown 
two years ago the Extradition Treaty was 
made and ratitied. This latter is a fact of 
great significance, because it implies an aq 
proach to equality in criminal law, and thi 
logic and sequence of it must be the abolit 

of consular courts, with their multiplvi: 
scandals. It only remains now to revise th 
treaties in the interest of righteousness 





abolish in due time exterritorialit: 
grant Japan the recognition of sovereignty 
For the doctrine of exterrit riality, tlie 
existence of consular courts, and the general 
system of diplomacy based on the moder 
theory of civilization as against barbarist 
there was once a reason. So ! s 


in certain countries of Asia ir \fr 





State and Church are one, and politics 
based on creed, civilized governments 
not treat them as equals, or allow. th 
zens to encounter the risks of an inf 
jurisdiction saturated or tinctur 


fanaticism. Were Japan a religious Power 


like Turkey, she might be treated as is 


Turkey. On the contrary, it is not diff 
to show that our Government would } st 
tied in reversing 


The 
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later overtakes the merely frivolous, and makes 
us wonder if such vague beings can continue. 
She is gone, we will not doubt, where old friends 
will be glad to welcome and later friends to 
follow her. She has left a void in many lives 
which may not ache, indeed, but which no one 
else can fill. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN WO- 


MEN’S COLLEGES. 
Boston, Mass., March 5. 

An interesting phase of the higher education 
of American women is seen in the position now 
taken by the leading women’s colleges in re- 
gard to their requirements for admission. To 
appreciate fully their present attitude, a ré- 
sumé of their history on this point is necessary. 

When Vassar was opened in 1565, vague 
ideas of the number and qualifications of the 
women who demanded a college education pre- 
vailed. A huge building was erected, and 
students were invited to come. No entrance 
examination was attempted. In the words of 
the late President Raymond : 

“There were no established precedents fora 
woman’s college. Of the 850° students with 
whom the college began, a respectable minority, 
say one-third, had been well taught, a few ad- 
mirably, but of the majority it could not be 
said with truth that they were thoroughly 
grounded in anything. The first year, no 
attempt was made to grade the students by any 
common standard. Yoward the close of the 
second year, a part were arranged tn classes.” 

Of 852 students, it was necessary to classify 
165 as specials and 71 as preparatories. The 
conclusion was inevitable, that the instruction 
given in the girls’ schools throughout the 
country was generally inadequate to a suita 
ble preparation for a college course, and that a 
preparatory department was a necessity. Yet 
the authorities at Vassar recognized the need 
of enforcing a high standard of entrance con- 
ditions, and as, from time to time, they found 
themselves supported by public opinion, they 
increased both the number of subjects and the 
amount required, and also the thoroughness of 
the examinations for entrance to the Freshman 
class. 

In 1875, when the two new colleges for wo- 
men were opened at Northampton and Wel- 
lesley, Mass., the position of Vassar in regard 
to this question of entrance conditions was as 
follows: 

(1.) The requirements for admission, in quan- 
tity and quality, 
the best colleges for men, excepting Harvard. 
.) Allexaminations were conducted at the 
college by the faculty. 


were equivalent to those in 


(2 


(8.) The conditions of admission were strictly 
adhered to. 

(4.) None were admitted, on condition, to 
membership in any class—that is, not until ex 
aminations in all the requirements had been 
passed. 

(5.) No one was allowed to recite with a col 
lege class in any study in which she had not 
passed a examination on all the requirements 
for that class in the desired study. A few such 
advanced students were Classified as ‘* specials,” 

6.) All other students were classed as “ pre- 
paratories,” even when they had passed in all 
but one of the requirements for the Freshman 
class, 

(7.) The students were graded as follows: In 
the four college classes 214, specials 11, pre 
paratories 150, 

Wellesley opened in September, 1875, and, 





accepting all applications for admission to the 


extent of its accommodations, repeated Vas- 
sar’s experience of ten years before. Students 
were received who were deficient even in the 


| 
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preliminaries, and it was found necessary, re- 
port said, to give instruction even in arithmetic 
and the elementary history of the United 
States. Like Vassar, too, Wellesley had built 
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to be subjected to a rigorous examination at 
the preparatory school, and then be held for 


three months on probation at college, was a 


a large building. Its 300 students slept under | 


a single roof, and ate in one large dining-hall. 
In the same month, Smith College, also, re- 
ceived its first pupils. Vassar’s acknowledged 
experience had taught the founders of Smith 
that the presence in a college of a large num- 
ber of younger students, as yet unprepared for 
collegiate studies, affected unfavorably the 
tone of the whole institution, both socially and 
intellectually. It was believed that the grade 
of the secondary schools for girls had sufti- 
ciently improved to render a preparatory de- 
partment at Smith unnecessary, and to make 


doubtful privilege. These rules have since been 
modified so as to render admission by this me- 
thod less difficult. 


Wellesley was less exacting towards the cer- 


tificates proffered it. The written statement 


| Studies 


it possible to demand of al/ that standard of | 


preparation required by Yale and Amberst. 
A private residence was Smith’s first dormi- 
tory. In his opening address, the President 
said : 

‘““T believe this is the onlv female college 
which insists upon substantially the same requi- 
sites for admission which have been found 
practicable and essential in male colleges. It 
seems useless to talk about advanced education 
to those who have not yet reached its starting- 
point. Unless a college insists upon enough 
preliminary work to carry out its design, it 
must soon be encumbered by many who might 
spend their time more profitably in ordinary 
schools. Instead of advancing, the teacher is 
obliged to go back with his pupils, and to con 
sume time which should be devoted to a higher 
education in wearily expounding the first prin 
ciples of a lower.” 

The soundness of this opinion was proved by 
the effect which immediately followed its enun- 
ciation and subsequent application. A hun- 
dred students tried the examination. The ma- 
jority failed. Twenty passed and twelve 
entered. The moral effect was great. Teach- 
ers and pupils began to look towards passing 
the examinations of Smith College as the 
worthy goal of a student’s ambition. Only 
such buildings as were absolutely needed were 
erected. The fear of finan-ial loss, arising 
from the occupation of a large dormitory by a 
few students, was avoided. 

About this time, the relations of the large 
State universities to the public-school system 
began to be generally discussed. Public atten- 
tion was called to the method of admitting by 


of a country high school, in another State, that 
within two years its students had passed a 
satisfactory examination in all the required 
was acceptable. If studies, such as 
geometry and algebra, had been pursued in the 
first years of that high-school course, the stu- 
dents reviewed and took an examination in 


’ 


these only, before receiving their certificate, 
It isnot known what per cent. of Wellesley’s 
students at this time were thus admitted. The 
number of certificates received was undoubted- 
ly large. 

At Smith, also, a change had taken place. 
Of 155 students enrolled that year, 20 per cent. 
were specials, and a large part of all had been 
adinitted by certificates. The following is one 
form which received the approval of the Col- 
lege: 

‘*This is to certify that is a graduate 
of the High School, having pursued a 
four years’ classical course, and that she has 
maintained a good rank in scholarship and de- 
portment. HEAD MASTER.” 

This was intended merely as a formal * testi- 
monial of character,” and was given as well to 
every youth taking the Harvard examinations. 
At Smith, this certificate was received in lieu 
of an examination in all subjects, even Latin 
and Greek, save geometry and algebra, <Ad- 
mission on certificates was followed by an 
eleven-fold increase of students at Smith. 

The public too often judges the success of 
any educational itstitution by the numbers of 
its students. The trustees are often business 
men who realize the relation of the income of a 
college to the number of its paying students, 
and are apt to emphasize that source of funds 
when the need of an extension of its educa 
tional facilities is urged upon their attention. 
The President of 
‘it is possible for the college at any time to 


himself realizes that 


greatly increase its income by lowering its 


standard, and receiving, without regard = to 


certificates from the preparatory schools, in | 


place of examination by the college. Michigan 
University declared that its experience was 
evidence of the advantages of the new policy. 
In 1877, the women’s colleges had begun to 


accept new students on certificates, but had 


net generally adopted the safeguards of the 


Michigan scheme, 
The Faculty of Vassar resolved: 


(1.) ‘“* That all candidates for the Freshman 
class, coming from schools which have pre 
riously sent students prepared for uncondi- 
fional admission to that or any higher class in 
this college, will be admitted without examina 
tion here, on the certificate of the principals of 
said schools (based upon a general examination 
immediately before their coming) that they 
have mastered the entire requisites for admis 
sion as set forth in the latest catalogue, or 
equivalents accepted by the Faculty. 

(2.) ** That the admission of every such stu- 
dent shall be regarded as probationary until 
the Faculty, on personal knowledge of the stu- 
dent, shall make it absolute. 

(3.) ** That this privilege shall be continued, 
in the case of every such school, until a candi- 
date coming from the same shall, after a fair 
trial, fail to establish her claim to uncondi- 
tional membership in the class for which she 
was recommended.” 


Under these conditions, four students only 
were received on the certificates of two schools, 


and their probation continued for three months, 
These four students expressed the opinion that 


qualifications, the large numbers who apply 
for admission.” During the last ten vears, the 
number admitted to all these colleges on cer- 
tificates has greatly increased, and was larger 
last year than ever before. At Well sley, it is 
reported, 150 certificates were accepted. Vas- 
sar still holds the most conservative position. 

All these colleges now issue printed forms of 
certificates. An examination of them discloses 
how cumbrous the system is, how many excep- 
tions to the rule prevail, how easily the in- 
structor may shirk the responsibility for a stu- 
dent's failure after she has entered college, and 
how numerous are the opportunities for abuses 
to creep in. Stated generally, certificates are 
now accepted from ‘‘approved” schools and 
individuals, This approval has been based upon 
actual experience in educating pupils prepared 
at the school, or a visit by one or more of the 
college faculty, the recommendation of a 
trustee of the college, or a self-appointed com- 
mittee of alumna, or even a “mutual friend.” 
These ‘ visits,” it is said, have sometimes 
proved purely social in their nature. Usually, 
no limit is placed to the time during which this 
privilege shall hold good 

Enough has been said to indicate the direc- 
tion in which the policy of these colleges now 
tends, The advocates of the certificate system 
hold that it increases the number of students 
enjoying the privileges of the college ; that it 
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increases the available income ; that it avoids 


a nervous excitement whi 
n; that it aff 


nection with the public and private se 


ttends 


h necessarily a 


entrance examinatl rds a con 
ndary 
schools beneficial alike to school and college ; 
and that, 
Pr 


system of 


to quote the recent statements of the 
of 
depending upon formal examinations 


sident Brown University, ‘*the whole 





and *‘acertiticate of ex mipetency 


pre 


sa humbug, 
tr 
ferable to these formalities.” 


im a trustworthy is eminently 

The opponents of the certificate scheme hold 
that the weight of 
system, and point, as examples, 
mm, C 
that 


authority is against that 
to Harvard, 
Yale, Princet rnell, and Johns Hopkins 
who 
to 


nervous dre: 


University few students, are pro} 
erly prepared aud accustomed 


written ¢ 
id 


that a thorough written 


aminations, suffer from a of the 


college examinations ; 


examination in the subjects required for ad 


} 


mission to college extending over several days 


accurately gauges a student’s knowledge of 


subjects, and is distinetly 


elementary 


ly from a 


opposed to a success resulting mere 


process of cramming ; that a connection with 
secondary schools which lowers the standard of 
the : 
school or college 

Moreover, 
faithful 


college's published requirements, and have pre 


Llog 


college is of questionable value to either 


to all those 


istice 





have y submitted themselves to the 
sented themselves fully prepared in all subjects 
demands that the 

acted uniformly from all \« 
of the 
iss, and it is manifestly unjust t 


to 


same standard shall be ex 


ympetent in 


structor meets the level average intelli- 


of his el 


the best students increase the natural ine 


qualities of a class by a failure on the part of 
the college to enforee its own conditions nd 
surely, it is not the function of college officers 





to travel about the ¢ t 


judgmen 
the col 


it those schools will 


uuntry passit 
schools. Nor e 


lege reasonably expect th 


upon preparatory 


ent In maintaining a stand 
] 


self h 


more effi 
ich the 


1) 
coliege it as 


lich 
While it is not 


certifie 


claimed that all students enter 
ites are ill-t 
ld be 
students ‘ not 
the 
present 

to di 


ge on 


assumption wou absul 
larger number of 


entel women’s co 


the 


in anything ” 


year under system, and it is a 
very delicate matter smiss students, whet 


once admitted, who, after a residence of two or 


three months, are proved to have been, through 


no fault of their own, 


insufticiently prepared 
It is time that those who have the 
terests of the 


he; 


which spring from a residence in the cultivated 


higher edueation of w 


irt, and who believe in the great advanta 





and scholarly atmosphere of the best acack 
mical seats of learning, should utter a | es 
against this baneful system of admission by 
certificates, and ask that public opinion should 
demand a return to the honorable position held 


by Vassar ten vei ago A. Y 


irs 


Dit 


KE 





GENOA, February 25, 1S88 

ALTHOUGH Dickens was endowed with qui 
perceptions and a ready sympathy with what 
ever he saw, his manner of working was t 
methodical, and his interest lav too n } 
England, for him to be greatly atfect bv his 
surroundings when in the a f posit 

for his novels to show manv traces of his 
life on the Continent 

We all know the picture of his favorite writ 
ing-table at Gadshill, and } ild do no wor 
either at Genoa or Lausanne, or Paris or Bou 
logne, unless his table were placed in the sam 


way In front of the wi 














and weights, and of the cheap and tasteless 
littl naments, each on f w had tf 
him some particular meaning. * Dombey and 
Son’ was begun at Lausanne and shed in 
Paris his second Christmas story I 
Chimes,” was suggested to him by t rit 
ing of the bells at Geno the sound of wt i 
came up to his windows from every quarter of 
the town. In the ‘Tale of Two Cities, t 
scene Is laid partly in Paris, and the story was 


suggested by his residence there Apar rom 
that, only one incident in * Dombey and Son 
anda portion of * Little Dorrit, seem to con 
tain any references to his journeys on the Cor 


tinent Martin Chuzzlewit,’ of c 











from his American trip, and was ! 
i dlistinet object: but, unlike th (American 
Notes,” the Pictures from Italy’ did not blos 
s a novel 

This book, which is unjustly depreciated by 
most, but of which the charm for me has not 
rohe after several re-readings, was begun in 
the form of letters in the first number of the 


Delightful 


means equals the private 


Us. as it is, it 
letters from whict 
it Was 


} t 
IAASL SO 


made up—at 
from those published by his children, and 


the extracts given by Forster, who refused t¢ 
publish anything ‘* resembling his printed books 
however distantly.” Forster's work is not s 
much a biography of Dickens, in spite of its 


title, as an account of Dickens's relations wit! 


Forster 


This rendered necessary the publica 
tion of additional volumes of letters, thereby 
affording a new pleasure to those who e1 
Diekens’s letters more than his novels. In a 
of them, and especially in those f1 Italy 
Dickens displavs not only Ss powell { Vivid 
ind picturesque description, but an instanta 
neous perception, sympathy, and clear-sighted 
ness, Which is only occasionally led astray by 
reflection based on a supposed knowledge, t 
ing it at times to be either insutt 1 1 
or Tie lus 

When, int winter of 1844, Dickens led 
to go to Italv for a vear, he had tl ghts of 
Nice, and wrote to Lady Blessing to k ‘ 

vhether this same Nice be a healthy pla 
the vear throug whether it be reas v 

‘heap, pleasant t kat and t \ 1a 
th ike Orsay stren islv insisted tha 
there was no place for headquarters like Pis 
but G a was finally decided 
my Lady’s ad t Was arranged to tak 
Rhee aati > a villa eee 1 fA 
Where he arrived with all his fa vy. ha y 











Marseilles), at an expense altogeth f about 
two hundred pounds He found t af 
wards that | ld have had the Villa Dot 
at Peg a Wonderful house, f1 f the most 
ina intable pictures and ft mast 
ble furnitu wit i great park at \W wie ¢ 
“40 a vear; but a stupid 1 1 hit t 
I it exorbitant pr ‘ ltalia 
try i™ l ‘ ly { > | iltl - ‘ t 
a lovely View and in t midst t \ 
y is i Ss Was t \ % navist sit 
Vas i ‘ tr t na { t } : t 
Bag which, fr ts r and some 
per rity of th rtvani, Dickens nick 
named the I 4 He had hoped to get tl 
Villa \ Byr had it that was 
se tot : road. and had ev ¢ hes 
tur! i ¢ ¢ = 4 aw =} .} ¢ 
ae 
lo get to the Pink Ja was necessary to g 
t igo Oar w anes wit sharp turns, and 
his carriage had first to be measured to see if it 
i pass, as a few days before the carriage 


nd lady bad got stuck, and she hadt 
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, x his v 1 kens 
‘ 5 t st tf and a 
via ‘ a t s tr by 
y . Ww < t yy SS i what 
saw s might walks t t Londor 
streets tw saci aims: for he 
vas i ill that put i into a mood 
ttiort [Ww yw h he ud chosen 
nex “101 long the Cornice road 
to Mars S it { i hasty trip to 
I nt ead <1 ¥(] st ws stor The 
( . is: and was al to make a 
surely irney to Florence 
ind Naples 
Genoa has greatly hanged s e Dickens 
knew it, although he found much that was new 
s second visit, and speaks of a new and 
ne cate W ith gardens next to the new Munici- 


ality, which had ousted pupils and teachers 


I 
f | from the Jesuit college—a café which we seem 


' to recognize as the Concordia, the only good 


258 


restaurant in northern Italy, except Doney’s 
at Florence, Franconi’s at Como, and Quadri's at 
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Correspondence. 


Venice. Mediterranean and Americancommerce | 


and the opening of the St. Gothard tunnel have so | 


increased Genoese trade that, with the demoli- | 


tion of the charming old marble promenade 
and the construction of new moles, quays, and 
warehouses, even the appearance of the Port is 
altered. to 
Sestri on one side, and fills up all the valley on 
the other as far as Albaro. By the side of the 
Palazzo Peschiere runs the long new Via Assa- 
rotti with its great piles of buildings, but a 
part of the Peschiere Palace gardens still re 
mains. The old gate at the foot of the Acqua 
sola has given place to a fine paved square, 
with statues of Vittorio Emmanuele and of 
Mazzini; and the villetta of Dickens's old friend, 
the Marchese di Negro, is now a public garden 


The town stretches now almost 


and museum. 

Dickens gives a very amusing description of 
the Marchese, whom he calls a ‘‘ very fat and 
much older Jerdan, with the same thickness of 
speech and size of tongue. He was Byron’s 
friend, keeps open house here, writes poetry, 
improvises, and isa very good old Blunderbore; 
just the sort of instrument to make an artesian 
well with anywhere.” The quality which so 
particularly amnused and enraged Dickens was 
the mania of the Marchese for reciting his own 
all 
him, which is far too long to quote, is vivid 
and on the whole not ill-natured; indeed, one 
may believe it not exaggerated after seeing the 
bust of the Marchese now in front of the door 
Nevertheless, the little foibles of this gentle 
man were far more leniently judged by his 
countrymen, and, if we may believe the letters 
of Giordani and others, his acquaintance was 
sought for and appreciated by literary men. 

I cannot help copying a passage about the 
new Governor to whom Dickens had been told 
he should pay his respects—a ceremony from 
which he was excused by the tact of the Con- 
sul: 


verses on oceasions. The description of 


*** Where's the great poet ?’ said the Govern- 
or. ‘I want tosce the great poet.’ ‘The great 
poet, your Excellency,’ said the Consul, ‘ is at 
work writing a book, and begged me to make 
his excuses.” ‘ Excuses !’ said the Governor, * 1 
wouldn't interfere with such an ogcupation for 
all the world. Pray tell him thaf my house is 
open to the honor of his presence when it is per- 
fectly convenient for him, but not otherwise. 
And let no gentleman,’ said the Governor, a 
surveyin’ his suite with a majestic eye, ‘call 
upon Signor Dickens till he is understood to be 
disengaged.’ And he sent some one with his 
own cards next day. Now, I do seriously call 


this real politeness and pleasant consideration | 


-not positively American, but. still 


manly and polished,” 


gentle- 


Unfortunately, the published letters give us 


little information as to the real friends Dickens | 


made in Genoa, who welcomed him 


warmly on his visit ten years later. 
the establishment was being broken up. he 
passed at the Palazzo Rosso above the Vandyke 
Picture Gallery, as the guest of Mme. Delarue, 
whose death last year is still deplored. 

Of the novels it is only ‘ Little Dorrit’ that 
shows the influence of Dickens's stay in Italy. 
The scene in the Monastery on the St. Bernard 
is, So far as we can tell from the ietters, and 
from a confession ina letter from M. Cerjat, 
almost a description of his journey with that 
gentleman and other friends from Lausanne. 
The little pictures of Italian post stations and 
country towns, and the sketches of Venice and of 
hfe there, are mere reproductions of the author's 
actual impressions, and could only have been 
drawn by one who had been on the spot. These 


bits are so excellent as to counterbalance the | 


many defects of the story, E. S 


back so 
We only 
know that the last few days of his stay, when | 


DR. VON HOLST. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sim: Lam much obliged to your correspond 
ent “ N. Z.” for calling my attention to the 
| article in the Zeitschrift. Dr. von Holst is no 
friend of republican or parliamentary govern- 
ment, as shown not merely in his writings, but 
by the fact, very rare in my experience with 
Germans, that, after living some time in this 


his home in Germany. 


influence other than negative, by the Presi- 
dent as to legislation, I do not see that ** N. Z.” 
has disproved the argument. What difference 
does it make in this respect that the President's 


Congressional vote? Congress passes a measure 
and the President vetoes or negatives it. Is his 
veto any more or less negative if it takes sixty- 
six or twice that number of votes to overcome 
it ? 
that give the veto any positive power ? Positive 
power means at least a share in creating legisla- 
tion, which the veto does not and cannot have. 
‘“N. Z.” says that the President and Cabinet 
ean introduce measures through members of 
Congress. So can [ or any man, and in either 
case the attention which such bills receive from 
the committees will depend upon the personal 
or party gain which the members see in it. On 
any other ground, a bill presented by the Exe- 
cutive has very little advantage over one from 
anybody else 
of 
always feels towards the other branch, 

‘* The conspicuous instance of the Tariff Bill,” 


in some respects less, on account 
the jealousy which Congress as a body 


instead of upsetting the Professor's theory, 


has seldom been 


The 
stirred by any President’s message as by the 
last of Mr. Cleveland. But the ‘* Mills” bill, 


confirm it. country 


not identified with the President at all. It may 
embody his ideas, but I do not believe that one 


whether it does or not. There is an active 


neighborhood, but, so far as I can learn, it does 
not turn upon this or any other bill. 


with the generalities of protection and free 
trade, and the effect of protection upon wages. 





country, he has preferred to return and make | 
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thing which the other man would like but 
| cannot have. In the same strain Bagehot 
says: ‘* The Americans have many excellent 


things, but this they have not and cannot 


In answer, I will simply refer again 
February 4, 


have.” 
to the Senate Report of 
signed unanimously by eight Senators of both 


ISS] 


| parties, which recommends the admission of 


3ut as to the particular point, the want of | 


voice bears any particular proportion to the | 


If it required a unanimous vote, how would | 


} mmurmurs. 


seems to me to work just the other way and to | 
to 


which I suppose is the most prominent one, is | 


the Cabinet to seats with the right of debate 
in both houses: and, after saying that the ad 
vantages of this course are too obvious to need 
discussion, proceeds to demonstrate its entire 


compatibility with the Constitution as it 
— G. B. 
Boston, Mareh 24, 1888. 


BOOKS IN THE TARIFF BILL. 
To THE EpItor OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The Tariff Bill submitted by the Hous 
Committee is in the main a step in the right 
Rut in one respect at least it is only 
The 
bill recommends putting on the free list books 


direction, 
faint-hearted : I mean in regard to books 


printed in foreign languages, but leaves Eng 
25 per cent. 
Is it tenable 
For 


lish books subject to a duty of 
Why this invidious distinction ? 
in moral, or even in political, law ? 
years the friends of learning in America have 
the book-tariff with 
And now, when our hopes of a re 
form seem to be about to be realized, we get 
half a loaf ! 
see the trashiest productions of France and 


borne ever - increasing 


We are apparently doomed to 


Germany admitted free, and the science, art, 
history, poetry, and belles-lettres of England 
still subject to the most degrading tax that 
ever disgraced civilization, 


The House Committee cannot plead igno- 
rance. Ihave good reason for supposing that 
a plain and comprehensible statement of facts 


first, 
that the book-tariff was wholly unnecessary to 
second, that 
least 


was laid before them, in three points: 


the maintenance of Government ; 
it bore heavily upon those who were able 
taxation, the studying class ; 


third, that even from the protectionist point of 


bear V1iZ:, 


view it was wholly unnecessary, inasmuch as 


books were not articles of merchandise in the 


; ordinary sense, and did not compete upon a 


person in ten thousand in this country knows | 
campaign in tariff discussion going on in this | 


Tt deals | 


| Neither has the President endorsed publicly the | 


Mills or any other bill. 
some general ideas, 


He has simply uttered 


It seems incredible that Congress should al 
low this session to pass without touching the 
tariff, and I do not venture to predict that it 
will 
lieve it now, on the ground of the tremen- 
dous of the lobby and the want of 
positive power in the President, unless by un 
derhand intrigue, which I pay him the com- 
It is this 
am with intense 
and, if it turns out so, shall have a 
word to say. 


But I always have believed it, and be 


power 


pliment to believe he will not use. 
problem which I watching 


curiosity, 


Dr. von Holst says that it is not possible 
for our Cabinet to take part in the proceed- 
ings and debates of Congress without a tho- 
rough overhauling and reconstruction of the 
Constitution. That to me the state of 
not uncommon to- 
wards this country, of a man who sees some- 


seems 


mind, among foreigners 


body having a great many things which he 
would like, but who comforts himself with the 
'‘idea that he has exclusive possession of some 


pecuniary basis. If the Committee were in 
doubt upon any one of these points, could they 
not have got further and more explicit in 
formation from the real ‘‘ book-makers” of the 
Why, let me ask again, are French 
and German books to be free and English to 
remain taxed? We proclaim to the world 


that we are afraid of the only nation that 


country ? 


| speaks our language, that enjoys the same 


We on 
saying to every teacher and reader of the 
grand old English literature: You are a fool, 
and you shall pay for your folly. 


ro 


political and religious freedom. 


Only one English book is to be duty free, the 
Bible. 
above question of authorship, the only 


That is to say, the only book that is 
book 
Cam 


which is in competition. Oxtord and 


bridge are to be free to compete with our Bible 


The idea of competition is not my 
invention. But 
truly it must savor of irony, that the Bible 
to 


i Joes 


secleties, 
I merely take it as I find it. 
makers of England are to be encouraged 
crowd out the Bible makers of America, 
not this feature partake largely of cant ? 

Our legislators are occasionally surprised to 
discover themselves held in slight esteem by 
the literary classes. They occasionally find 
out that Representative passes for a joke, and 
The explanation may 
In part it 

M. 


Senator for a byword. 
be learned by whoever seeks for it. 
is suggested above. 


CINCINNATI, March 19, 1SSS8 
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A QUESTION OF INDEBTEDNES \"\ 
To THE EpITror OF THE NATION: ae FAAS : : Tur Na ‘N 


Sir: The review of mv ‘Two Chapters o1 t t , ’ ~ 


the Mediswval Guilds of FE) ind? in the Nef , 


of March 15, contains, by implication, several " | \ 
charges to which I feel bound to rey hese fact t f t . aN ‘ 

consist in the inferences that my obligations t re 

the works of Gross and Ochenkowski are eDelr 


than I confessed in the preface and footnot As t O 
that my essay is simply a condensatior nd | tey t } : H I 


that my references were taken from the Get ment fw ! it 





‘ 
man works so carefully as even to fo vt ! the G ‘ S M 
mistakes R t fts (7 . . 
[ should be rry to underrate my ol ' ! 
tions in chapter ito Dr, Gross, and took pains | ror wski 
to acknowledge my indebtednes Not only d ! t] ‘ f Int 
I state in the preface that Dr. Gross ‘ dese ipter t ul res 
all the credit for setting the subject in it ferences u vn to t G 
proper light,” but Tmake no Jess than fifteen et L expressly stat the pr tt 
references in the nots such as, ‘* Gro vas th i % } 
first to clear up the confu first futed S l t 
by Gross.” ‘Sef. in general Cros ete., et the imy M 


15). At the same time I] must protest against | mav 1 \ vas t 

the assumption that my chapter is only a cor ! nths " ! i j t , \ 
densation, not based on original researches I not deserve t} 

may assert with confidence that there is nota und that t 1s ; 

single reference to any page or authority which | both unw 

has been taken at second hand, and which has | \ \ 
not been carefully serutinized by me, T re 

vieW maintains that my arguments, illustr 

tions, and authorities are simply ft 
Gross. This again is unfair Among tl ur \ FAM any : N 
guments adduced by me, but not mentioned by To tar Eprt er THEN 

Dr. Gross, are these: The distinction betwee ’ r. 

guild member and burgess, because of a 


sion of prelates (p. 58), and of women (p. 42); “ a : 7 . N ( Tes, 

















the distinction merchant and 

borough (p. 41 it betw \s1 ft . 

eraft guilds and | end) = , : 

passim); the ae il ie! i 1 rtic i ¢ . a] 

the origin of the l f I ! 

ete. Among the illustrations not mentioned | CLOU aPis that both n ! , , 

il l + + Vi \ \ 

Gross, are some on pages 22, note 4; 23, n. 4 nd i , ; ‘ ; . 

wo, 1.2, 3; Si, n. 7 (, Bot oo, B.S I : 

im 1,2 i, n. 5; 38, n. 6; 45, n. 1: 46, n r 

47, n. 2: 48,n.1,5. Among t Lut} snot ru t 3 . ; 
mentioned by Gross, but used by me are: C KI ri t a 
ry, His ring, Notinghamia . 

Historic und Palmer Per ‘ 

lustration of Great ut t History of \ . , 
Preston; Reader, History of Reading: Regiar ~ 

Majestatem; Scaum, Beverlac: Seymour and I do not bi ie = - ; f 
Marchant’s London; Throsby’s Leicester; War be found ir . ; were, ee ‘ ut 
den’s Dundee ; Woodward's Hampshire, et far ry ( M . 
That most of the remaining authorities at 74). suf? e 
to be found in Gross is natura I ul t the sou s re 
the common property of all scholars, a M 
mentioned, almost without an exception, t ns Mort ; - : . 

works of Brady, Madox, Thompson, Stubbs 

Merewether, and Stephens It was throug sist ~ uf : 
these works that I was referred to the sources i e a S \ 
during the years 1S82-S5, and it was only wher 
the chapter had been substantially written that t t 3 eX ¢ MI , 

Dr, Gross’s essay appeared. It is true that 1 iM ae 
conclusions are mainly identical wit S N } 
in many cases both his and mine are also ide . .t , ' “ Dé 
tical with those of other authors, and in s t x 
cases we do not ree I have vet t 
any one is pre 1 from arriving at 
eonclusions as his fellow-workers, ¢ \ . 
when he makes continual reference tot r = ‘A Ma , : 
from using any material to which attent . G ee) 
been called repeatedly. Not as istra ’ \ in I ird S 
tion is used by me at second cy ~ 
instance on which the review ' 
contrary imputation, is that Walworth is " . t Holthausen preparit f P 
ed for Walford in two cases. This is enti: ! t < kn ean ad — “a 
unfair, as in both these cases (pp. 55, 67) ther I t t dited by Bra andy 
is only asimple general reference to t l bv N ver. a grammar of lern 


thor’s nam s Walworth, but without 
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Prof. Cappeller of Jena has in preparation 
an English edition of his Sanskrit dictionary, the 
German edition of which was completed in the 
summer of 1887. It will contain all the words 
found in those texts which are generally read 
during the first two or three years of a San- 
It is based upon the St. Peters- 
burg dictionary, but has the great advantage 
Bohtlingk’s ‘ Kurzgefasstes [3 vols. !] 
Worterbuch’ that it is complete in one handy 


skrit course, 
over 


volume, 

All students of syntax as well as all students 
of Sanskrit will be gratified to learn that Prof. 
Delbriick’s (Jena) Vedic Syntax, a work to 
which he has exclusively devoted himself for 
the past six years, is shortly to appear from 
the press of the Buchhandlung des Waisen- 
hauses (Halle). 

The Clarendon Press will, on a guarantee of 
fifty guineas in sums of two guineas, reproduce 
by the Collotype process a series of at least ten 
large maps of properties in Oxfordshire belong- 
ing to some of the colieges, and all dating from 
of the seventeenth century. 
They illustrate not only the open-field system, 
but the topography of the country. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to Mr. Mowat, Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Should there be fifty, the 
pledge will be reduced one-half, 

Prizes of $500 and $200 are offered by Mr. 
Henry Lomb of Rochester, N. Y., through the 
American Public Health Association, for the 
two best essays on ‘ Practical, Sanitary, and 
Economic Cooking adapted to Persons of Mode- 
rate and Small Means,” They must be sent to 
Dr. Irving A Watson, Concord, N. H., on or 
before September 15, 1888, with the writer's 
name in a sealed envelope. Dr. Watson, who 
is the Secretary of the Association, can supply 
copies of four previous prize essays elicited by 
Mr. Lomb, on * Healthy Homes and Foods 
for the Working Classes,” by Prof. Victor C. 
Vaughan; ‘* The Sanitary Conditions and Ne- 
cessities of School-houses and School Life,” by 
Dr. D. F. Lincoln; * Disinfection,” by Dr. Geo. 
M. Sternberg; and ‘*The Preventable Causes 


the beginning 


of Disease, Injury, and Death in American 
Manufactories,” etc., by Geo. H. Ireland, 

Mr. W. F. Taylor is editing for publication 
the marginal notes writen by Coleridge in the 
A limited 
issue in quarto form, with three portrait illus- 
trations, will be made to subscribers by David 
Nutt, London. 

The Publication Agency of the Johns Hop- 
kins University has made a tasteful pamphlet 


books owned or borrowed by him. 


of the proceedings at the unveiling of the bust 
of Sidney Lanier on February 3. it contains 
poems, papers, and letters, and a bibliography, 
and lacks only a portrait, or a view of the bust, 
to be a complete summary of the occasion, 
Two copies will be sold for one dollar. 

Mr. Benj. R. Tucker of Boston has under- 
taken the translation, publication, and sale of 
the complete works of J. P. Proudhon, which 
are expected to comprise about fifty volumes, 
Volume first has already appeared, and vo- 
lume fourth—‘ System of Economical Contra- 
dictions’ Since Mr. Tucker 
has decided that the work was worth doing at 
all, we can only say that, so far as the transla- 
tion and publication are concerned, he seems to 
have thought that it was worth doing well. 

The tirst volume of a new series, ‘‘ Twelve 
English Statesmen,” published by Macmillan 
& Co., has just appeared. The series aims 
**to present in historic order tne lives and work 
of those leading actors in our affairs who, by 
their direct influence, have left an abiding 
mark on the policy, the institutions, and the 
position of Great Britain among States,” and 
“is intended to form a continuous narrative of 


-is now before us. 





.The Nation. 


The il- | 
| improved. 


English freedom, order, and power.” 
lustrious twelve are William the Conqueror, 
Henry IL., Edward IL, Henry VII., Wolsey, 
Elizabeth, Oliver Cromwell, William IIL» 
Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, and Peel. Among the 
contributors to the series are E. A. Freeman, 
F. York Powell, M. Creighton, Frederick Har- 
rison, and John Morley. ‘ William the Con- 
queror,’ by Edward A, Freeman, is the first of 
the twelve monthly instalments. In comparing 
his ‘Short History of the Norman Conquest’ 
with this new work, the author says (p. v): 
‘*That was a narrative of events reaching over 
a considerable period of time. This is the por- 
trait of a man in his personal character, a man 
whose life takes up only a part of the time 
treated of in the other work.” It is almost un- 
necessary to state that no one was better fitted 
than Freeman to write this biography, and 
that the series opens most auspiciously. 

Two new volumes have been added to the 
series ‘‘ English History from Contempora- 
ry Writers,” viz.: ‘Strongbow’s Conquest of 
Ireland,’ 1166-1188, by Francis P. Barnard; and 
‘Simon de Montfort and his Cause,’ 1251-1266, 
by Rev. W. H. Hutton (London: D. Nutt; New 
York: Putnams). The former ‘‘tells the story of 
the first contact between the newly organized 
feudalism of Anglo-Norman England and the 
far older and primitive civilization of the last 
independent Keltic States.” Mr. Hutton’s 
‘Simon de Montfort’ is more ably compiled 
than his other work in the same series, ‘ The 
Misrule of Henry IIT.’ 
impression when he states, on p. 47, that Henry 
III. sold the Jews of England to Earl Richard 
of Cornwall. In reality, the revenues accruing 
from the Jews were temporarily assigned or 
mortgaged to the Earl, in order that, as Mat- 
thew Paris tells us, ‘‘ he might eviscerate those 
whom the King had excoriated.” The royal 
revenues from important towns such as Bristol 
and Exeter were often transferred in a similar 
way. Mr. Barnard’s and Mr. Hutton’s volumes 
are both excellent contributions to the series; 
they will aid in bringing the public in closer 
touch with the periods of which they treat. 

The second volume of the Henry Irving Shak- 
spere (Scribner & Welford) contains the second 
and third parts of ‘“ Henry VI,” ‘‘The Taming 
of the Shrew,” ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and ‘* Richard II.” The general plan of the 
work we have already spoken of. The special 
features of this volume are the condensation of 
“Henry VI.” made by Charles Kemble and 
printed from his MS., in Henry Irving’s posses- 
sion, and the citation of the Egerton MS. ‘‘Rich- 
ard IIL.,” an acting play later than Shakspere 
(c. 1630) of which Halliwell-Phillipps once print- 
To Kemble’s condensation 
we may recur hereafter. The work of the edit- 
or is very well done, as in the previous vo- 
lume. 

Mr. Lewis Sergeant’s new ‘Government Year 
Book’ (London; Unwin; New York: White & 
Allen) explains itself as ‘a record of the forms 
and methods of government in Great Britain, 
her colonies, and foreign countries,” and justly 
for itself a certain originality. Its 
scheme may be said to be comparative and 
philosophical rather than statistical, The 
more or less fixed portions analyze the consti- 
tutions (in the largest sense) of the several 
countries, quoting nearly in full the charter of 
the United States and the French Republic’s 
organic law of July, 1875, The renewable por- 
tions are reviews of political events of the pre- 


vious year (1887), so far as these bear on inner 


He conveys a wrong 


ed eleven copies. 


claims 


questions of state, or international relations. 
We cannot say that we think the editor quite 
qualified for his task, either by lucidity and 
condensation of style or by intellectual grasp. 
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Still, the execution is respectable and may he 
We remark 
treaties and other 
since 1815 (the number of 
most significantly), and of the principal Bri 
tish Cabinet Ministers from 1860 to ISSS; and a 
tabular view of the formsof government in th: 
world. A queer sentence on p. S00 is worth 
quoting (italics curs): ‘* The Civil War 
tween the North and South in 1861-65 not only 
brought about the emancipation of the slaves, 
but also confirmed the claim of the Union to 
prevent by force the secession of particular 
States. 
the greatest of the federal republics dealt with 
the most formidable of the dangers which be- 
set the path of every federation.” 

From Cupples & Hurd, Boston, we receive a 
fresh edition of Mr. W. H. Whitmore’s incom 
parably ingenious and compact ‘ Ancestral 
Tablets’—a collection of diagrams for pedi- 
grees, ‘‘so arranged that eight generations of 
the ancestors of any person may be recorded in 
a connected and simple form”; and W. P. W 
Phillimore’s ‘How to Write the History of a 
Family,’ of which we shall have something to 
say hereafter. 

In the fourth volume of the Forum the labor 
question, in one form or another, asserts its su- 
“What is the Object of Life?” 
was also a concern to several writers, and more 
yet had to tell of ‘‘Books That Have Helped 
Me.” 
appears to us to lie far more in the autobiogra- 
phy than in the spiritual experience related. 
The rest of the table of contents shows the usual 
range of political, literary, and ethical discus 
sion. 

The Universal Review, a monthly periodical 


lists of 


i 


convenent 
international conventions 
Which is increasing 


be 


In this not very satisfactory manner 


oe 


preme interest. 


In this last series the permanent value 


having an international character, is announced 
to be launched in England in May. 

Mr. Hamerton resumes, in the March Portfo- 
** Book I 
lustration,” beginning with the question of its 
utility. The ‘* Scientist ” upholds it in imagina- 
tive literature as a stimulus 


lio (Maemillan), his dialogue over 


to the reader's 


imagination. If the artist falls short of the 
author, so does the unaided reader. ‘* It is 


quite a mistake to suppose that When you read 
‘The Newcomes,’ you see in your mind’s eye 
exactly the Colonel Newcome 
saw. 
Thackeray’s either; but it may be more vivid 
and more consistent than your own,” The ** Cri- 
tic” (Mr. Hamerton) reports that ‘ Anthony 
Trollope was extremely pleased with Millais’s il 
lustrations to his novels,” and George Eliot no 
less with Leighton’s to ‘ Romola,’ especially his 
conception of Tito, * 
tions.” 
Mr. Pickwick a reality, and Thackeray used 
to praise Frederick Walker. Mr. Hamerton 
takes the surprising ground that ‘* the of 
illustrating ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ is very ques- 
He 
to exclude from 
pictures of events which 
the artist could not witness, and in his enumera- 
tion of the kinds that are admissible, 

A paper on Francesco del Cossa, with illustra- 


that Thackeray 
Doyle’s conception of the Colonel is not 


favorite 
Dickens said of Seymour that he made 


one of her erea- 


use 


tionable,” and so with ‘ Robinson Crusve.’ 


is quite right in 
histories composed 


wishing 


tions of his works, and a paper on Alexander 
Dumas, senior, as a dramatist, compose the 
main text of L’ Art for February 15 (Macmil- 
lan). The full-page etching is a portrait of 
Baron James de Rothschild, 

The Journal of the Military Service Institu- 
tion for the first quarter of ISS8, No. 33, is per- 
haps the most valuable issue up to this time. 
It contains the prize essay upon ‘‘ Our Northern 
Frontier,” by Lieut, Woodruff, Fifth Infantry; 
‘* How to Feed the Soldier,” a most interesting 
paper by Major Spurgin, the popular Commie 
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sary of Cadets at the Military Academy, ete 
‘Systems of Defence of the Principal Powers of 
Europe,” by Capt. Turtle, U.S. Engineers. But 
the most timely and valuable paper in the 
Journal is part i. of Lieut. R. W. Young's 
Legal and Tactical Considerations Affecting 
the Employment of the Military in the Suppres 
sion of Mobs,” ete. The data for this work were 


le General Hancock was President 


compiled whi 
of the Institution, and at his instance, and the 
manuscript has been examined at the invita 
tion of the Institution by General F. J. Porter, 
Comiunissioner of Police, General Josiah Porter 
\djutant-General of New York, and General E 
L.. Molineux, an authority upon the subject 
ind has met their approval, It cannot fail to 
be of value to officers of the regular service 
and of the National Guard The Journal 


closes with an exhaustive discussion of a lecture 





recently delivered by Captain Birnie, Ordnance 
Corps, upon ‘S Gun-making in the United 
States.” Fifteen experts (civil and military) in 
the invention, construction, or use of heavy 


rdnance, including some of the most famous 


Prof. Milne of Tokio continues research, with 
his accustomed activity, in the phenomena and 


causes of earthquakes, earth tremors, and the 


like. In vol. xi. of the Transactions of the 
Seismological Society of Japan — the latest 


which has reached us—he follows up a line of 


investigation which he beg: 





and in which he seeks to make out the theory 
of the influence of the wind and barometric 
hanges upon the earth’s crust \fter treat 
ng of late researches on earth tremors by 
Italian seismolozists, Pref. Milne discusses 
the observations made up to the present 
time in Japan, and concludes that nearly all 
these tremors are traceable to the effects 


f 


of the wind upon the earth’s surface, and that 


these slizht motions of the crust are frequently 
propagated to regions far removed from the 
immediate area of wind disturbance. More 


specifically, the earth tremors coincide with a 


low barometer more often than with a high 
ne; al 1 barometric gradient is more fa 








rable to their detection than a small one; the 
stronger the wind the more likely are the earth 
tremors to be observed; earthquakes and earth 
tremors appear to have no connection, other 
than that both occur during the same seasons 
with greater frequency; and, lastly, the tre 


mors, quite different from earthquake effects, 


are fullv as severely felt on the summits f 
iountains as on the plains below. From tl 


evidence exhibited in Prof. Milne’s paper, the 
nelusion appears to be well established 


Professor Winslow Upton, Secretary of the 


Nation. 
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wit): 


i 


; a | 
venience. The argument and the facts are well 


worthy of attention. 


Seribner’s artistic article this month con 
tains many fine cuts of Greek vases, which 
must prove very welcome to the many who are 


interested in art of this kind, but to whom such 


reproductions are not easily accessible. The 
text is by Mr. Longfellow, and is closely con- 
fined to the subject, which it unfolds with 


special reference to questions of style and taste. 
Mr. Ropes concludes the sketch of Waterloo, 
and gives a very definite solution of Napoleon’s 
seem from this 


losing a battle which it would 


Nation. 


‘The 


it, technically speaking, or not; the assertion 


that he was deficient is Peacock’s, whose testi- 


mony is not the best on anything reiating to 
Shelley. For Burns and Scott, we take Mr. 
Saintsbury’s word, though it would be desira- 
ble to know just how much he means by an 
Independent of this, there 


‘ear for music.” 


does appear to be a music of poetry in 
self, distinct from the music of song; and one 


may be a master of the former without having 


| any but arudimentary sense of the latter. It 


account belonged to him, had he taken proper | 


Gib 
raltar is the subject of an unusually interesting 
paper of travel by the Rey. Henry M. Field 
and the excellent illustrations give the appear 


care, so far as position was concerned. 


ance of the great reck from many points of 
The most notable 
interest is 


view with admirable truth. 
article in) popular 
analysis of the atmospheric conditions of the 
country with reference to the choice of sum 
mer resorts. He recommends, as ** moderately 
dry and not too warm a climate,” the coast and 
islands of Maine and the of 
New England between Nantucket and Stoning 
ton. 
he 


region. 


southern coast 
Long Island and the New Jersey beaches 
the Lake 

not too 


regards as less desirable than 
For a very dry climate, 
hot in summer, he selects the White, Green, 
and Adirondack Mountains, and the country 
between the Blue Ridge and the Kanawha 
Ridge, Cumberland and Clinch Mountains. 
For comfortable bathing, one should go south 
of the mouth of Long Island Sound. To get 
rid of the hottest weather, vacations should be 
taken not later than the 10th of July. Travel 
the Rocky Mountains 
westward is discouraged in July and August. 


or residence in and 
No portion of the Pacific States 1s recommended 


for summer visitors ‘except a narrow. strip 
along the coast or on the salt-water bays,” 
which the sea breezes visit. Gen. Greely gives 
two maps by which one can see the lines of 
average temperature and of humidity, both of 
which are interesting for their irregular curves, 


especially in the Blue Ridge region. 


Mr. George Saintsbury, who has recently 
employed himself with saying the best word 
for several of the minor writers of the earlier 
part of the century, devotes a paper in the 
March Macmillan’s to Thomas Moore, in whose 
songs he still finds living poetry. He does not 
fact, 
only appeals to the direct impression made by 
This is, for the eritic, to stand 


make a convincing argument; and, in 


Moore’s songs. 


aside and leave the poems to make their own | 


way, and doubtless Moore will affect the sensi 
bilities of a certain class so long as he can get 
himself read. In the of the 
nowever, Mr. Saintsbury makes some very true 


course review, 


remarks about setting poems to music. Shelley, 
for example, though our greatest lvrist since 


is not quite clear that Moore, by uniting the 
two, rises to any extraordinary height merely 
by so doing. It is an interesting fact, however, 
that his name should still be so much alive as 


| to draw forth a biography from a Frenchman, 


Gen. Greely’s | 








the Elizabethans, had no ear for music, and the | 


melody of his poetry is not that of to be 


song 
sung. The poems of Shelley have not been suc 
cessfully set to music, according to Mr. Saints- 
bury, and even if they had been more skilfully 
treated, the melody of the notes would still be 
essentially different from that of the syHables. 
Burns and Scott, who also had no ear for mu 
sic, are 
their songs are easily put into musical form. 
In Moore’s case, however, the words and the 
that ‘it 
never seems to have mattered to him whether 
he wrote the words for the or altered the 
air to suit the words.” T 


music go together with such 


ease 
air 


an obscure one, Shelley certainly was very 


whether be bad an ear for 


sensitive to music, 


M. 
this article, 


Gustave Vallat, which is the occasion of 


Dr. Garnett, in a lecture before the Shelley 
Society upon * Shelley and Lord Beaconstield,” 
has brought to publie notice the curious but 
not surprising fact that the latter, in his novel, 
‘Venetia, drew Shelley’s character out of his 
Speak 
ing of the conversation becween Herbert (By- 
Dr: 
“The most striking passages—with a freedom 


own mouth by the easiest of methods. 


ron) and Cadurcis (Shelley), Garnett says: 
which would have justly subjected Disraeli to 
the imputation of plagiarism if he had not put 
them into the mouth of Shelley himself—are 
taken one of the least known of his 
Much of it is derived from the ‘ Dis- 
course on the Manners of the Ancients,’ appa- 
rently from the fragment given by Medwin 
in 1833, as the whole text did not appear until 
three years after ‘Venetia.’ Besides Medwin, 
Disraeli may have drawn from his servant, Tita, 


out of 


works.” 


who was formerly Byron's, and was at Lerici 
with Shelley, and also from Hogg through 
Lytton, and from 
Dr. Garnett points out that in the 


Bulwer possibly directly 
Trelawny. 
novel the situation of Cadurcis is from Byron's 
life, and only the character is Shellevan, This 
character, as Disraeli presents it, ** is drawn in 
conformity with the most orthodox Shelleyan 
Mrs. Shelley Tre- 
lawny and Hogg and Medwin have agreed to 
Disraeli 


tradition precisely as and 


represent the poet.” This shows that 
must have taken pains to learn about him. 
But that was strongly attracted by 
Shelley he beg to 
‘Venetia, is proved by his forgotten ‘ Revolu- 


Disraeli 
two years before an write 
tionary Epic” which, as Dr. Garnett observes, 
‘*bears its obligations to Shelley blazoned upon 
its front.” It isa most palpable copy in style 
and structure and the very quality of its words. 
The date is worthy of notice. 
‘Epic’ *Vene 
tia’ proofs of the genuine interest inspired in 
Disraeli by Shelley; and respecting the verdict 
rendered in the ** So clear a de- 


liverance froma person of Lord Beaconsfield’s 


This was in 1N}4 


Dr. Garnett sees in the and in 


novel, he says: 


eminence conspicuously marks a stage in the 
history of public opinion respecting Shelley. 
If far from coming up to the claims justly ad- 
vanced on Shelley’s behalf by the members of 
his own circle, or the author of * Pauline? [1852], 
orthe young enthusiasts who had taken him up 
at Cambridge [1820], it is as great an advance 
was on 


The 


ondeseension of Moore as that 


of the Quarterly Review.” 


on the « 


the verdict 


| episode is an interesting one, which thus con- 


instances on the other side, because | 


he question raised js | 


the 
most exceptional, indeed, in our century. Dr, 
Garnett that * Lothair’ 
would have been Shelley’s faverite heroine; but 


nects two such exceptional Englishmen, 


thinks Theodora in 


this is speculating about a past taste. 

Prof. C. A 
to many of our pedagogic readers, has just 
published (Oxford; Clarendon Press; New York: 
Macmillan) ay 


Buchheim, already well known 


olume of selections from Becker's 


it- | 
| given of course to the Seven Years’ War. 
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‘Weltgeschichte’ illustrating the life of Frede- 
rick the Great. Nothing could be more admira- 
bly planned, so it seems to us, than this little 
volume. An English introduction of twenty 
pages sketches the rise of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty. The extracts from Becker, one hun 
dred and eleven pages, illustrate the successive 
periods of Frederick’s life, prominence being 
The 
notes, in fifty-six pages, explain difficulties in 
grammar and structure and (chiefly) in the 
historical and geographical statements. There 
is amap of the territory in contention between 
Austria and Prussia, and an alphabetical index 
of persons and place-names, Evidently the 
editor had mind students not 
advanced and wishing to familiarize them 
selves thoroughly with German narrative prose, 


has in far 


To such, Becker's style, clear, straightforward, 
free from rhetorical contortion, is perfectly 


adapted. The editor has done all in his power 


to make an intensely interesting epoch of 
modern history attractive and intelligible to 
the beginner in history and language. And 


for this he merits the thanks of all his English 
speaking colleagues, 

have excavations on Greek soil 
brilliant 


—Seldom 
rendered more speedy 
than have those which are now conducted at 
Classical 


and results 
Icaria by the American School of 
Studies at Athens, as described at length in 
the last 
been like the opening of a great chest of hidden 
Within 
from the beginning of the work, although only 


nuinber of the Nution, The work has 


and forgotten treasures, six weeks 
half-a-dozen men were employed at first, a mu 
seum of antiquities has been formed, besides 
With 
in the last week, news has come of the discovery 
of the Pythion, or temple of Apollo at icaria, 
with a pretty relief representing Apollo with 
long curls seated on the onpha/os, holding up a 


the determination of an important site. 


handful of twigs in one hand, and a patera in 
the other. 
in front isan altar with an adorant. 


Behind him stands a woman, while 
Another 
relief represents Apollo playing on the lyre, 
Not faraway, a large platform of marble has 
and two 
as if it 


been found, a marble seat, some bases; 
walls, one of which makes a curve 
might enclose the dancing-ground of a theatre. 
Several other foundations have been uncovered 
by the trial trenches which 
The field for operations has widened indetinite- 
ly, and the thorough examination of the site is 
amuch greater undertaking than was at first 
Another ruin in the same valley 
Iearia has 


have been dug. 


supposed. 
invites excavation and exploration. 
been treated as at least half mytbical; but the 
deme steps forward now with greater distinct 
ness than any other rural district of Attica, 


—‘ Mounds [Aurgan?j and Oceasional Arch:eo- 
logical Finds near the Hamlet of Smyela’ is 
the title of a diary kept, during the space of 
five years, by Count Alexei Bobrinsky, and 
INV and 1885 Count 
Bobrinsky investigated fifty-three mounds in 
the vicinity of Smyela, in the southern part of 
the Government of Kieff. 
were chiefly conducted by sinking shafts which 


now published. Between 


These excavations 


were sometimes thirty-two feet in diameter, 
through the centre of the mound, from its sum 
Everything that was 


as well 


mit to its very bottom. 


met with was carefully noted as its 


position in the mound. In most cases it proved 
that the lofty mounds had served as the burial 
place for two different tribes, separated from 
each other by a great period of time and a 
The first 


noticeable difference in culture. in 


habitants of the place dug a grave for their 
dead, covered it 
and heaped above it a lofty, pointed hillock, 


with a wooden framework, 
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Three or four graves, generally of the same | thei neay ty,” not lik t ON ! lguve no great ’ 
epoch, were apt to be found under one mound himself; but this is not to be used as a ment : N rs t > \ 

In them lay people with remarkably long skulls n his s tion of a wif | mony Was t sherry; t ‘ ‘ 
\sarule, there were no objects pertaining to spe vy and a st secretly perf iar 

daily life lying around them; sometimes flint the two entered uy : life w { it t rs swho da 

arrows and knives, or lumps of pigment f be v ! ( { 

tattooing, Were encountered. Occasionally th Ruskin was t] \ i this Inte , bie { t ‘ 

bones of the mole and other small rodents ind when his memory | ns ther 


were found. The succeeding race made use of | have pa t her fortieth ul He was ‘ t ‘ \ 
the mounds, burying their dead on top of the tined from the cradle, in t hoy is } i t val 
first. The skulls of these skeletons are of a rents, tobe a bishop, and ye ors ~ — 1] t 
form entirely different from those of their pre have had iethin t do with t Severity it 

decessors, and in their graves objects of bron f his religious leat He ow 


and bits of clay vessels are met with; all « first and last. the Bit 


which point to a different nationality for th vith bim da un I Vas fourtees th | 4 
races. Quite another race was revealed by the ri ittention to hi ittera { 
examination of one of a throng of low mounds tl mean nothin \ 

huddled together to the number of several hun i she began with t t vers i 


dred. This people had bronze and iron imy sis, and went stra t t t t S . 





ments, held intercourse with the Greeks of t! verse of 1] \} ilyy t » N 4 

seacoast colonies, and did not place the bor { Le ] ticallaw, and ind ‘ i i 

moles and so forth in their graves, like the tw t t | 

previous tribes. b ft « red stull l lay t t vo and \ \ 

On ome of the skeletons, fragm its {val , 1 = 1? " i ‘\ ‘ ‘ 

and even brass knee-caps, such as were used by playthings to speak of were ¢ ved \ 

the Greeks. Count Bobrinsky makes the sug of blocks and an at ectu bi 

vestion tl these graves may have belonged ive be ‘ H s ed oF , . 

to a certain tribe, of Greek extra n, | Oo s,and s ul t e . 


whom Herodotus mentions as having lived) dient and not to tumble down stairs. H as | t t \ \ 
amid the Scythians, in the interior of Russia not allowed to do anythi in Ww } { r. | 
However, the author considers his data insu 
cient for the construction of any theory, and | sports of bovs: in fact, he nev lanyv re ! ‘ 
confines himself to a very careful and minute | association with boys. He learned his lessons | ! : 
description of everything found, and its situa- | and played as h u ind } id a place N s 


tion, with the aid of two maps and twenty-four in the drawing-room at tea, 


plates. ind si f br la itt i litt 1 
vith a ta n ! . t . . 
RUSKIN’S PR-ETERITA me, and in w [ rema 
is an idol in " . 


Preeterita : Outlines of Seenes and Thoughts 


- ‘ and mv tather read t i t ‘ 
yp rhaps Worthy of Memory, in my Past p ; - ah eee 
Life. By John Ruskin, LL.D. 25 ISS ; neuer ae pees Se i ‘ ‘ \I 


ISS7. John Wiley & Sons ee : rages : ; t S 


Ar one point in this story Mr. Ruskin, spea taste of istard a rer : ‘ 2 ae x 


ing of himself when just past his majority, asks | were allowed t lo not \ “ 
the reader, ** Does he think me a lucky or an vhat it was their . 

unlucky youth, I wonder? commendal n | was most beautifully taken ea : 

the whole and exemplary, or the reverse /” | t is ' , vhat was 1 = ‘i ’ 


is not easy to reply. He himself says that tl He himself not -_ . , ; : that s ul \ 
real fact was “‘that hitherto, and for a vear or | quences the first sal vibes 
twoon yet, Il wassimply alittle floppy and soppy | jot t r y uD wit — , 
ta Ipole little more than a stomach with a tail t n. his father and moet , , . ‘ - WwW 

to it, flattening and wriggling itself up tl f nature t i } 


erystal ripples and in the pure sands of tl to endure. 1 nt ex 3 = } ‘ that : 


springhead of youth.” The autobiography, at nt s of rig iw y t ; : t tw 

all events, describes the tadpole stage of exist ‘any 2 l self t ! t that his ‘ ‘ 
ence, professing to record only the formative | ¢ lon ' se fects ft ris | Ss ‘A . 

years of the author’s life; and naturally it is a | perceiy t to what extent is t \? . s : 

history of his home, with his near relatives for > the end of t mes < 

its leading characters, and the things of child int se 1 t teht st ‘ s { ‘ 

hyod and youth for incidents We shall er have note th s lis . that S \ 

deavor to give some account of it, and lea, s ther at t : t . that ‘ ‘ 


the reader to judge whether Ruskin’s educat t vord *f1 : tht tt : ' ed “ 

was enviable, and he himself a model boy aft athe De : fact ' t 

any conceivable pattern of perfec 1 i t s ; vlarit whit ‘ i his 
His mother was the daughter of the landlad poet i - f? shi ret . f vhat lual life 

of the old King's Head at Croydon, and after ¢ t \ t t t t sas i st i? ed t 

attending at a day-school where she be th log ' t , } i , tcehed 

best needlewoman and otherwise first pupil thar y a t thes _ et ings of 

ing also trained to good housewifery, s went : . iiteou ' srtist f, H ras nevel 

to Scotland to keep house for her ur and | t I to t t : 2 t even a ! But what 

aunt, and commended herself to the sor { , iG i st of l was to have erv higt 


the family, her cousin, four years her jut ert’s . ; self and his doi Hie rive 





when he started for London seven years later Wis terests. g é . : , with ne, and his parents had 
the two were engaged. Nine vears of wait ‘ personal t . nagainst the field for a bishopr 

ing followed on this, and then Mr. Ruskir | is A s not ‘ P sureat When he vas taken to riding 

having established himself in tl wine bus set ; us Te - ; was ~ i ind he kept falling off, and the thing was 
ness and paid his father’s debts, ma lis t it his fat und ther | give thev took his not learning to ride as 
her He chose his Wile, Savs his s . with ‘ : ‘ wi an val 1 Singular ¢ lu I} wore 
the same kind of serenity and decision wit Euglish sense of that fact. 7 , never ' cordial to a certain Mr. Pringle, who 
which afterwards he chose his clerks Els ’ ' ‘ nt ; ‘ Misa aca es t th son 












are told that he } a ‘ 


where we 
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indications” of their son’s eclipsing Milton and 


Byron. The youth, since he had talents, was 
bound to grow up, to borrow his own words, 
‘nothing more than a conceited and unenter- 
tainingly troublesome little monkey.” 


for him to go to Oxford, where he was duly 
entered as a gentleman commoner, one rea- 
son being that he might fail to pass exami- 
nation as a commoner, and another that he 
would be a wearer of velvet and silk—‘' Yes, 
good reader, the velvet and silk made a differ- 
ence not to my mother only, but to me.” 
Such a “ home-boy” at Oxford was a rara 
avis, more particularly in such a set. 
safe enough, as he shows by the catalogue of his 
had touched a 
eard, and he looked on dice ‘ as people now do 
on dynamite”; he couldn't ride, he didn’t bet, 
he had no temptation to be extravagant, be 
cause there were no Turners, and he was safe 
from ‘‘ the strange woman,” partly because he 
was in love, and ‘*‘ besides never allowed to be 
out after half-past nine.” 
well, behaved very nicely, worked at his books, 
and 
lessons well enough. 


disqualifications. He never 


rebuffs and student 
His mother came down 


sustained his few 
to spend the three years near him, and had 
lodgings in High Street where he went every 
evening 
ill; and his father lived alone at home, except 


that he joined them on Sundays, and the three | 
went ‘‘in the old domestic way to St. Peter’s | 


for the Sunday morning service ; otherwise 
they never appeared in public, lest my com- 
panions should laugh at me, or any one else ask 
malicious questions concerning vintner papa 
and his old-fashioned wife.” One wonders a 
little what Ruskin learned there, as we find him 
the next year saying at 


” 


Rome that he ‘* was 
not quite sure whether Trajan lived before 
Christ or after,” and that he ** would have 
thanked, with a sense of relieved satisfaction, 
anybody who might have told me that Marcus 
Antoninus was a Roman philosopher contempo- 
rary with Socrates.” 

The peculiarity of this family which has not 
been touched upon was a taste for pictures. 
Rogers’s ‘Italy’ had early made the boy ac- 
quainted with Turner ; and pictures had been 
bought —-one Copley Fielding, which is re- 
corded as the first real purchase—and others in 
turn. It was in Ruskin’s taste the period of 
what he calls Proutisin. A second important 
matter, yet unnoticed, is that the three took 
journeys together, at first in England to make 
the rounds of the country customers for sherry, 
and then very often on the Continent. Ruskin 
identifies the sources of his real education as 
Rouen, Geneva, and Pisa ; but he does not dis- 
close the method or history of their teaching in 


these volumes, though he has much to say of | 


the last two in a strain of eulogy and descrip 
The 
first sight of the Alps from Schaffhausen, when 
he was fourteen years old, he counts as his 


tion to which we are well aceustomed, 


But he | 
grew up, as we all do, at last, and the time came | 


He was | 


jut he fared very | 


: she wished to be by if he should be | 








awakening hour, and he describes it finely, of 


he did 
to him. When he visited Italy, just 
after leaving Oxford, he was ill, but the sort 
of appreciation of which he was capable is 
easily seen, and the forming style of * Modern 
Painters’ 


course; but 
meant 


is easily read, in the extracts from 
his diary 


not then know what it | 


The one noticeable thing is a good | 


result of his wilful conceit in his refusal to take | 
other people’s eves and judgments for his own, | 


and in his rejection of what, whether rightly 
or wrongly, he did not like 
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Domenichino, began to give me in my parents’ 
eyes something of the distant aspect of the 
Prodigal Son.” 

The kind old people had a good deal to bear 
with him, first and last ; but he was, by means 
of these journeys and the use of his faculties, 
gradually getting out of the tadpole state, and 
in a year or two more had won his way with 
the first volume of ‘ Modern Painters,’ and was 
coming into that real education of which he 
does not tell the story at all, though he paints 
a few of its Alpine and Italian scenes, The 
son’s progress was pleasing to his father, who 
anxious that he should be famous. 
Ruskin would read the fine passages of his 
manuscript after breakfast, and he says his 
father generally cried a little over them, but 
he grew aware of a difference arising between 
| them, and when his father ‘found himself re- 
| quired to admire flat walls, striped like the 
| striped calico of an American flag, and oval- 
| eyed saints like the figures on a Chinese tee 
Further, all the fine 
writing and polite éclat of ‘Modern Painters’ 
| had never reconciled him to my total resigna- 
| tion of the art of poetry.” 
there is a speaking bit of penitence, on occasion 
of the old man’s interrupting an «sthetic 
revery, as they were driving past the La Spina 
chapel at Pisa, with a question as to what he 
should give the coachman ; whereupon, as the 
son says, ‘I took upon me with impatience to 
reprove and lament over my father’s hardness 
of heart in thinking at that moment of sub- 
lunary affairs.” But, notwithstanding such 
selfishness and conceit on the son’s part, of 
which this is an example, his feeling towards 
his parents was always filial, and the relations 
between them grateful and indulgent. 

The chapter, or rather, if one may say so, 
the continued episode, of Ruskin’s love affairs 
is given very much emphasis. He fell in love 
with Adéle, the daughter of his father’s part- 
ner, M. Domecq, a Catholic and somewhat 
foolish young lady, but she laughed at him. 
He says it was a serious matter to bim, which 
he remembers with a kind of shame, but one 
does not see that there was any real passion 
in it or personal love, though he was moody 
over it for some years of adolescence. He 
takes a curious pleasure in ridiculing himself 
in this as in other parts of his early life. 
‘‘In my social behavior and mind I was a 
curious combination of Mr. Traddles, Mr, 
Toots, and Mr. Winkle. I had the real fideli- 
ty and single-mindedness of Mr. Traddles, with 
the conversational abilities of Mr. Toots, and 
the heroic ambition of Mr. Winkle—all these 
illuminated by imagination like Mr. Copper- 
field’s at his first Norwood dinner.” He en- 
deavored to recommend himself by giving her 
his views on Transubstantiation, to dazzle her 
by printing his first romance, ‘‘The Bandit 
Leoni,” in ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ and to melt 
her by a long French letter describing the 
desolation after her absence; but Adéle laugh- 
ed—that was all. It was first love in a very 
young form. There were others later—a face 
in Rome, an eligible parti in England, and a 
charming Charlotte whom he wooed by writ- 
ing a review; but all this is the mere drift of 
the time, related to his life only by chance. 
Of more interest and vastly more pleasure 
are the half-dozen portraits of the narrative, 
the Scottish relatives and servants and one 
or two Englishmen; best of all, Acland and 


was so 


cup, he grew restive. 


A page or two later 


| Osborne, admirable examples of early Eng- 


This was so | 


marked that he says his recent purchase of a | 


Turner in a rather unbusinesslike way, which 
horrified his father, “coupled with my now 


irrepressible impertinences to 


lish manhood; but these are not integral in 
the Jife and career of Ruskin, any more than 
the discussions of Byron or the descriptions 
of the Riviera which give substance to the 


Raphael and! volumes, and must be left one side. 





Altogether these passages from Ruskin’s past 
life illustrate his defects rather than his virtues. 
He looks on the figure he cut in them as usually 
comical and ridiculous, as may be seen from 
the quotations we have made; and, with all 
allowance for his exaggeration in expression, 
and with due regard for the fact that a man 
has a better right to laugh at himself than 
others to laugh at him, we think Ruskin is 
quite correct in the view he takes. 
foolish way to bring up a child, and foolishness 
was justified of her works. His isolation from 
other boys and their rough-and-ready doings 


This wasa 


explains, in some measure, the deficient mani 
ness of his character, his lack of practical sag: 

city, and his incapacity for rational conduct in 
affairs. With the best motives and lofty aims, 
he has foiled himself because he cannot deal 
with men as his equals, and has succeeded only 
when it was possible for him to move among 
them asa patron. The conceit that was bred 
in him has never been eradicated; he calls it by 
other names as he grows older, but the thing 
remains unchanged, and there are half-a-dozen 
examples of it here which would be incredible 
in any other writer. Where his own talent is 
concerned he has little sense of proportion, and 
often none at all; and, of course, his opinions 
are simply of Delphic authority. The religious 
influences, too, largely defeated themselves; it 
is not agreeable to read his remarks about his 
early belief and his routine devotions, because 
their tone is really cynical. His religion be 
came a cult of historical awstheticism in art, 
and a fervid obedience to that half of the moral 
law which is concerned with the duties of man 
It isa pity that his autobio 
graphy should deal only with these childish 
things, and not illustrate at all that ethical 
instinet which him 
narrative is also marred to us very much be 


to his neighbor. 


makes memorable. His 
cause he is conscious of the vulgarity of his 
origin in a way hardly consistent with true 
dignity. He often speaks rather patronizing- 
ly of his parents, and this is a fault both 
of taste and of justice. Such reflections as 
these are bound to arise in the mind, and it 
is impossible to offset their weight; but the 
volumes are written like friendly confidences, 
and, in the case of a friend, one would not 
judge, but rather obey the maxim written 
more than once in 
passa. 


these pages: Guarda e 


ROOSEVELT’S BENTON. 

Benton. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE announcement that the next biography in 
the ‘‘ Statesmen” series would be by Theodore 
Roosevelt reminded us that we had failed to n& 
tice his Life of Benton, which was published 
more than a year ago. 


3oston: 


For this omission an 
apology is due to the author; but we beg him 
to believe that his book, if not reviewed in 
type, has been viewed and reviewed more than 
once in the study. Thomas Hart Benton is 
worth studying both as a type and individual 
Mr. Roosevelt has most correctly shown that he 
is a representative of the West in its early 
generation as distinguished at onee from the 
East and the South; that it is a pure blunder 
to suppose, because he was a Missourian, de- 
scended from Virginians, that therefore he and 
his like are to be ranked as essentially belong 
ing to the South as opposed to the North; or as 
upholders of slavery as opposed to equality 
The men who subdued and held the Mississippi 
Valley in the first quater of this century were 
rapidly consolidating a community of their 
own, Which looked to such men as 


? ‘ 
entfoONn as 


its leaders, and which surveyed both the south- 
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' 
western and the northeastern maritime Stat mitk it that Mr. Benton was the wisest of all | 
as equally open to its alliance or antag ft f sto unpl 1 lLoort wea) a> 
The mutual compliments of Hayne and Benton ted with party nee und indeed s | ferson’s nat it \ 
in the famous debate of IN50 can be interpreted | fair to say that his regard for | re nev statesm 
on no other principle. Mr. Roosevelt is pat | ites to worshy Boswe sm; but t Is Instance { ‘ 
ticularly accurate in dealing with the Western | tines t LN bone’s mind t t ‘ ine his by of f : 
or, as We may properly call it, in contrast wit im ithat Benton had single- hearted ‘ eof classics, 
our later West, the Southwestern characte a patriot tha " t . if tor | 
affected by the slavery question He show We mus Xpress 1 iction that tl l i} isW i 
that, though Benton and those whom he rer i S essent Vv uniust to several of then ly , stic flav 
sented were slaveholders, the institution occu | fa that Benton was f thos for «i va la ther 
pied anentirely different place in t lives | men w mistook tting very angry for being is muc! ir ste 
from what it did in those of the Coast ttor lee} \ ed fe had the peculiar na There is a " ! ‘ t 
lords. Mr. Roosevelt's eighth chapter is par rowness ind w belongs to the citizen | less pa ‘ I 
ticularly instructive on this topi f a bi MnuUnItY as opposed to a it ints of that But . 

In his lively and energetic development of | nation \t thet t ittle of Salamis e than perisaterd \ 
the Western character, the author seen to us \thens was verv small and the F 
at times carried away so as to overlook its ce numereus Kt the time of Peter the Great t saithie: f erfectiy us 
fects. There is something dangerously c Holland was very small and the Russians very i val f su sas t ‘ 


Carlyle’s eulogy on old Frederick William: i: numerous But as tar as real breadth and | people hold t ‘ " 





the encomiums he bestows on » hard, d 
fighting farmers that considered the sum and \tl s and Holland were nturies ahead of ! L the re ks 
substance of national duty to be swarming out | | pt and Russia. Soin Benton’s time ; the 
the Indians and Mexicans, and * revindicat \ t manifest destiny and boundless ex tion | Sou , . 
ing,” asa Frenchman might say, the Mississippi | pansi f the pioneer f the West was a } sut und t 

Valley—forcibly if they could, peaceably if | limited and barren idea in mparison, not 
they must--for the sons of the settlers on t m v with t Wishes, but with t 

Upper Cumberland and the French Broad tions that belong to the statesman of the East 
There is a stain of blood and iron, muscular it may be that New E ind failed to com Vrs 

Christianity minus the Christian part, in the | pu lt futur eatness of Oregon ; but Lady S i \ \ 1 
author’s philosophy of civilization, as it Mr. Choat t indary disput 
pears from parts of some of his chapters, whic has, t ir mind, far more of the real greatness H 
look as if he was ‘‘ spoiling for a fight If Mr f nationality tha the 44 40 hurrahs,wl 


Roosevelt shall be an active 





man thirty vears hence, we trust he will | R velt eart. Missouri was a very creat 
recast more than one sentence in his chapter on | State, Delaware a very little one it w in 
the ‘‘ Boundary Troubles with England,” when | not help thinking the speeches of Senator OR ° 
a longer life shall have shown him the bound Clayton, with all his undoubted faults, w 
less evils entailed by war be a better institut f polities than those of Bost 

In his account of the strife of parties during | Senator Benton, wit ill his virtues. It car 
the Administrations of Jackson, Van Bure hardly be that all the assertions of nat slitv | ta 
and Tyler, the author has aimed to combine a | made by the wings of the Democratic party sae taat eee ee 
reasonable regard for the den 





and passions of the times, with the coolness of f s for all, as Mr. Webster's ut t » Frenc} 
a philosophic historian who surveys the whol inswered and unanswerable despat to Lord | 4) 


after the event, when the actors each saw only Abn } Undoubtedly the pposition ft ty FH ie Head. t 


I . is x 
apart. He has undoubtedly succeeded well in | General Jackson let party get the better of | ver’s to that of al 

this effort ; he shows that he really appreciates | patriotism sometimes, as all parties will, But | It would 

the intense interest attaching to the Con that tl \ they iinta lal these features ¢ t K s 
gressional and popular contests of this period. | tor tional and ternational 1 lit tinerary, s t ’ 

so little appreciated by common students of | than his f nds did, is our Vietion more that t s sw ‘ 
American history, who seem to Know little o1 than it sto be Mr. Roosevelt's Serv Y 3 S 


nothing of any great debates between that I nelusion of Mr. Benton's life, with t would 1 a supert! ’ f ! ¢ 
Foote’s resolution and that on the compromis njust t wn State t ny is W told } ntrv of t te 

of 1850. His account contains many very |. We regret that Mr. Roosevelt ld : =e ee ee : M4 

acute and sensible verdicts on the great met re sj tot vate f so individual a nd deeper than tl! t - P 

of that time, from among which we w 1 # pers leed, he s s towards the end | ¢ es? : \ tter 1 = tow ¢ 


especially refer toa judgment upon Mr. Calhou t inder pressure t s t € the book is that t t 














t “ie | ’ ‘ a4 = ‘ = “= i = 
on pages 165-168. It is too long to injur v I cw hw } ips t Litfuse ts eal mpact, vivid, and i md writ . 
quotation ; but we advise all who have adopted | parts I ess e leaves oF > readers epting an oOccasiona semte 
q the prevalent views of statesmen of IN30-1s his s . t v1 favorable \; fa aa = “— ‘ ‘ 

to ponder, in the light of all we now know, t sty } " Was persistent al sh sisters. and w , 
entire passage, and especially its Ing s t found a t i theirs. If the ta 
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the maternal side. Her father is, unhappily, 
only a rich merchant; but we are mortal. She 
This 
ignorance is the birthright of her race, and 


does not know that she is handsome. 
they part with it only on overhearing com 
Miss 
Erle has the further advantage of hearing her 


ment from their pupils’ elder brothers 


self called a cameo, across the garden wall, by 
a chance passer-by, while she holds a position 
in a school, That he, in order to spare her 
feelings, with true tact, so soon as he perceives 
he is heard, professes to have been speaking of 
the gargoyle, does not deceive the reader, and 
still leaves the governess in possession of the 
charm of unconsciousness—a_ felicitous device. 
Of course there is no place for cameos in a 
after the 
usual interlude in London, at the usual neat 


boarding-school, and this cameo, 


lodgings, kept by the usual old family retainer, 
becomes a governess in a family which, as 
usual, proves to be that of her mural admirer. 
Her charges are the historie three—the good 
one, the bad one, the indifferent one, The 
elder brothers are at once her slaves, and she 
sets about reforming the inebriate habits of 
the one and repelling the love-naking of the 
other, The old invalid yentleman up. stairs 
also finds her the staff of his life. 
rounding 


The sur 
women, it is needless to say, are 
embodiments of malice. In this 


school of novels the unconsciously beautiful 


envy and 


heroine is always the monopolist of 


sense, 
virtue, and charm. Small wonder that, from 
the family lawyer to the family butler, all the 
masculine characters burn incense to her. But 
one figure is still wanting—the hero—who in 
due time, with full equipment of disillusionized 
heart and cynic brain, is ushered in with 
thunder and lightning in the nick of time to 
save the governess from death by a splitting 
fir tree. In five minutes she is telling him, ‘1 
have no pleasure in my life. My years are 
like a blank, dull waste,” and he is saying, 
“You will not think so by and by, when the 
sun is shining and you are conscious of the 
young, vigorous life,” ete. 
The most salient feature of ‘ Harmonia’ is its 
length, but, after enduring for a season, one 
learns to pity, and ina mild degree embrace, 
even as a sojourner in some dull village passes 
from apathy to observation, and thence to in- 
terest in the prosy annals of the place. ‘ Har- 
monia’ disarms criticism by styling itself a 
chronicle; wisely, for there is no plot, no con- 
struction, no climax, but day upon day of little 
doings. The personsare chiefly English settlers 
of to-day in a wholly unreconstructed Southern 
State of America, who are trying to build a 
town, farm the land, and make their fortunes. 
The juxtaposition of English and the native 
blacks makes a contrast in races effective and 
new. The few white Americans who appear 
are mainly ‘‘ poor trash.” or swindling land- 
agents, or shirking clergymen, 
are one or two American women who, spite of 
the inevitable English appointments for Ame 
rican 


women of hobbies and divorcees, are 


meant to be, and are, attractive characters. 
In other words, it is an English view of life 
on American soil: the livers being Enelish, 


under the not unpicturesque phase of a new 


settlement in a region comparatively old. It is | 


observable that this gives the English a capital 
chance to have the best of it, and we must own 
to sharing the wicked American land agent's 
regret that the foreizn settlers should buy up 
the land, obtain influence, and yet despise the 
citizenship. The wicked land 
agent's revenge even Americans must deplore, 
but it is well to allude to it, that those intend- 
ing to read the book may perceive that it is not 
Wholly without the scent of battle. 


Pray ileges of 


There is 


The except ions | 


The 


burglary, there is kidnapping, there are snakes, 
Natu 
rally arise the discussions of a thousand topics 


Nation. 


but not to any uncomfortable extent. 


personal, social, and political—which are 
treated with honesty and spirit. The negro 
portraits are especially lifelike, though not 
from most agreeable originals. The English 
colony, as hinted, absorbs most of the merit 
and the spoils. Among its numbers are some 
very real persons, and the chronicle of their 
very real doings, told with humor and zest, 
will have an attraction for those who like pic 
tures of life and manners rather than form and 
dramatie quality—pictures, let it be added, 
nearly coequal in extent with the original oc- 
currences. 

Forecasting the future by 
self into the next century has been a favorite 


projecting one’s 


feat since literature was in its cradle, and bids 
Mr. Bellamy, how- 
ever, has succeeded in investing the well-worn 


fair to be so till its grave. 


theme with a new interest, not only by certain 
original machinery, but by his evident en 


thusiasm for his subject.‘ Looking Back 


ward” is a well-made book, but it is more 
a glowing prophecy and a gospel of peace. 
He who reads it expecting 


entertained must, we should think, find him- 


merely to be 


self unexpectedly haunted by visions of a 


golden age wherein all the world unites to 


do the worid’s work like members of one 
family, where labor and a living are provided 
for each man, where toil and leisure alternate 
in happy proportions, where want and vhere 
fore greed and jealousy are unknown, where 
the pleasures of this world are free to all, to 
cheer but not enslave. The miracle is wrought 
by ‘the national organization of labor under 
one direction.” He who would ask if this be 
sound political economy, let him ask if Dona 
To hold up to 
contemplation a world “blessed with plenty, 
puritied by justice, and sweetened by brotherly 
kindness ” is one of the good oflices of romance. 
Thanks to Mr. 
we can see it 


tello’s ears were really furry. 


sellamy’s ingenious device, 
with our own nineteenth- 
century eyes, and enjoy besides the mysteries 
he prepares. Thanks to the larger interests of 
the book, we can put it down in a pleasing tin- 
gle of optimism. Mr. George might object that 
the author begs the land question, that his 
schemes ought theoretically to have restored 
the state of society of ancient Peru instead of 
bringing about the millennium; but Mr. George 
himself would rejoice in a realized ideal of so- 
cialism such as this, and would even forgive 
the presence of his favorite bugbear, ‘* white 
parasols and elephants mad with pride.” 

If the village of Deane had been properly 
drained, the ‘ Doctor of 
have been written. 


Deane? would never 
As itis a book worth the 
writing and the reading, that would have been 





a pity, and so one is fain to forgive, while con- 
demning 


g, one case of low fever, one narrow 
| escape from drowning fellowed by fever, one 
case of hypochondria, one of consumption, one 
of nervous prostration attended with insanity, 


and one of typhoid fever, afflicting the princi 


pals of the story, besides fevers in sufficient 
quantities to supply the chorus of villagers. 


However, when the hero is 


young physi 


cian, and the heroines have each a vocation 





for visiting the poor sick, one must expect the | 


text to be more or less like the materia medica 
Having lifted voice against the spread of con 


tagion by malady-ridden novels, we gladly 


turn to the merits of this bright and well- 


written little book Within its modest limits 


it holds an uncommonly distinct and agreeable 


group of portraits. Uncommon, too, is the per- 


ceptive quality which has taken note of in- 
i! numerable subtleties of thought and feeling 
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under the conditions of daily life, and set them 
down with a faithfulness that is in touch with 
nature, yet that never becomes odious by over 
perfectly sure that 
with the 
West's 


trait, but we are sure that 


analyzing. We are not 
every feminine reader will agree 
author in writing down modesty as Dr. 
most impressive 
there will be found in the book a happy alter- 
nation of the thoughts that sparkle and those 
that softly shine. 


Blements of Seientifice and Practical Lyris ul 


ture. By George Gemmell MekKay.  Balti- 
more: The Baltimore Publishing Co. 
First Lessons in Agriculture. By F. A. Gul- 


ley, M.S., Professor of Agriculture in Agri- 
eultural College of Starkville: 
Agricultural College. 


Mississippi. 


THESE two small treatises on agriculture come 
tous from two Southern States. The first is 
intended to be used as a text-book in the public 
schools. Whether the systematic study of agri 
culture, through the medium of a suitable text 
book, might with advantage be introduced into 
the common schools of the rural districts of 
Maryland or the other States, is certainly a 
question worthy of consideration; but we are 
quite certain that in ease of an affirmative an 
suitable text-book “ would have to 
be a far different book from Mr. MeKay’s. It 
is very evident that he has had very little ex 


swer, the * 


perience in making text-books or any other 
kind of books, and, whatever may have been 
his merits as an ‘f Examiner of Public Schools, 
Alleghany County,” we should hesitate about 
certifying to his accomplishments as a teacher, 
In the first place, there is one great blemish 
atfecting every page of his book, giving it a 
mottled appearance, and annoying and = con- 
fusing the reader. Mr. 
italics, but in their place a full-faced type of 


MeKay does not use 


somewhat larger size than the rest of the text, 
thus making the words printed in that type ex- 


tremely prominent. This means of calling 
attention to certain words in a sentence, he has 
employed with the most unsparing liberality ; 
but in a large proportion of the cases it is im 
possible to understand why the particular 
words he has thus honored were selected in 
preference to half-a-dozen other words of equal] 
importance in the same sentence. If any one 
will read aloud toa friend one of the thickly 
speckled pages of this book, putting a special 
emphasis on the words printed in full-faced 
type, he will certainly run the risk of being 
interrupted with the question, Why do you 
read in such an absurd way ? 

The author treats at great length in several 
chapters on the influence of water and air in 
disintegrating the primitive rocks and turning 
them into what he ealls ‘soil,’ for to him 
every form of earth that is not rock is soil. In 
doing this he personifies oxygen and carbonic 
acid, representing them as two workmen labor- 
ing upon the rocks, He also gives us a long ae 
count of a visit tothe Mt. Savage fire-brick 
works, and speaks of the kindness of Mr. Find- 
lay. the foreman of mines, who took him a long 
which 


way under ground, ete., ete., all of 


would be much more in place ina letter toa 
newspaper than ina text-book for schools. Of 
course the book contains much that in any case 
would fittingly have a place ina text-book; but 

le and style would have 


its whole plan, structure, 


to be altered—much omitted, much explained, 
and much inserted—before it would be fitted 
for the pupils of a rural public school. 

‘The derivation and meaning of a few 
words, which may not be familiar to all, have 
been given at the end of the book for the con 


venience of those who may not have a diction- 
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Henry Holt & Co. 


PUBLISH 
The Causes of the Ll vench 
Revolution. 


By R. W. Dabney, Professor in Indiana Uni 
versity l6mo, S125 
Loyalty George. 
\ Novel. By Mrs. Parr, author of * Dorothy 
Fox.’ Cloth, $1.00; paper, 30 cents 


bs r YT s 75% 99 
BOOK NEWS 

Gives the pith and marrow of every 

new book ; says why this book 

should be read, and that skipped. 

News of the book world; original 

articles by the foremost writers, 

and with each number a detached 

portrait (7¢x10'g) of a popular 

author. 
Monthly. 

paid. 


50 cents a year, post- 
Sample copy free. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


Invaluable to Travellers going Abroad, 


> . <7 IA AW 5 TA 
BAEDEKER’S GUIDE-BOOKS 
to Belgium and Holland, Rhine, Alps, Italy, 3 vols., 
Paris and London, each $2.50; Germany, 2 vols., each 
$3.00; Norway and Sweden, $3.50; Switzerland. $3 00; 
Lower Egypt, $6.00; Palestine, $7.50; Great Britain, 
$1.00; Manual of Conversation, $1.25. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
BRENTANOS, 
5 Union Square, N. Y. 101 State St., Chicago. 
17 Ave. de L’Opera, Paris, France. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 ASTOR FLACE, NEw YORK. 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, sent gratis 
to any address 


THE WAYS AND MEANS AND MR. RAN- 
DALL’S 
NEW TARIFF BILLS. 
Price, 25 cents each, 
Address J. H. HICKCOX, 
900 M St., Washington, D.C 


. y . ) . or . 7 
F.W.CHRISTE RN, 
254 Fifth Avenue, between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 
Eaperee at Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

For the year 1888-8) two resident Fellowships 
of $500 each are offered to Graduates of Theo- 
logical Schools who intend to devote them 
selves to the Christian Ministry. These fellow- 
ships are intended to encourage advanced theo- 
logical work of a high order. Applications for 
a ‘‘ Williams Fellowship,” accompanied by 
testimonials and specimens of work, must be 
made to the Dean before June 1, 1888. 

C. C. EVERETT, 
Dean. 
A Trip to 


Pleasant Wenter 
the 7 YC pre ey 
THE STEAMSHIPS OF THE RED LINE, 


Sailing every twelve days for Venezuela, S. A., and 
the Island of Curacoa, W. L., afford an unequalled 
opportunity to those wishing to make ashort sea voyage 
to the tropics. 

These American steamers, especially built for the 
trade, are provided with every modern appliance for 
the safety, convenience, and comfort of passengers, 
rhe round trip is made in four weeks, and costs but $144. 


For descriptive pamphiet, apply to 
BOULTON, BLISS & DALLETT, 


“Dp” 


General Managers, 71 Wall St., New York. 
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MACMILLAN & COVJS 
NEW BOOKS. 


| Now Ready, Vol. I., 12mo, Paper, 50 Cents; Cloth, limp, 60 


75 Cents. 


a x : a = y s = 4 a x a x 4 | = x Fi og 
TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
Under the above title Messrs. Macmillan & Co. beg to announce a series of short biogra 
phies, not designed to be a complete roll of famous statesmen, but to present in historic order 
the lives and work of those leading actors in English affairs who by their direct influence have 
left an abiding mark on the policy, the institutions, and the position of Great Britain among the 
States, 
The following list of subjects is the result of careful selection. 
national history are made to follow one another in a connected course, and the series is intended 
English freedom, order, and power. The volumes, which 


Cents; Cloth, edges uncut, 


The great movements of 


to form a continuous narrative of 
consist of the following biographies, are in press or in preparation ; 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Edward | OLIVER CROMWELL. 
A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Ready. 
HENRY II. By Mrs. J. R. Green. 
EDWARD I. By F. York Powell. 
HENRY VII. By James Gairdner. 


By Frederic Harri- 


son. 
WILLIAM III. By H. D. Traill. 
WALPOLE. By John Morley. 
CHATHAM. By John Morley. 


May. 


WOLSEY. By Prof. M. Creighton. April. PITT. By John Morley. 
ELIZABETH. By the Dean of St. Paul's. PEEL. By J. R. Thurstfield. 


Dean of St. Paul’s. 

OF DEAN CHURCH'S MISCELLA- 
with the collected works of John Morley, Matthew Ar 
Globe Svo, each $1.50. To be published in monthly volumes. 


The 

COLLECTED EDITION 
NEOUS WRITINGS. 

nold, ete. 


Uniform 
In 5 volumes. 


Voll. MISCELLANEC''S ESSAYS. Ready. Vol. 4. SPENSER. June, 
Vol. 2. DANTE, and other Essays. April. Vol 5. BACON, July. 


Vol. 3. ST. ANSELM, May. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s New Book. 

THE MAKERS OF VENICE. 
Letters. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of ‘ The Makers of Florence,’ ete., 
Illustrations. 


Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of 
etc. With numerous 
12mo, $5.00, 
Twenty-fifth Annual Publication (revised after Official Returns). 
THE STATESMAN’S YVEAR-BOOK. For the year 1888. A Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, 
Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 12mo, 85.00, 


‘The Vr. the Con 


‘“ That valuable compilation, Statesman’s Year-Book.’” Gladstone th 
temporary Review Jor Varch. 


** The ideal book of reference.” 


LIFE IN COREA. By W. RB. Carles, F.R.G.S., H. M. Vice-Consul at Shang: 


Svo, #4. 


Saturday Review, 


hai, and formerly H. M. Vice-Consul in Corea. With illustrations. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 
A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, and Other Tales. By J. H. Shorthouse, 


Immediately. 


By Philip Lafargue. 12mo, $1. 


author of * John Inglesant,’ ‘ Sir Percival,’ ete, T2mo, 1. 


OXFORD CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 
Completion of Professor. Prestwich’s Geology. 


By J. 


Royal Svo, cloth, with maps and illustrations, 


GEOLOGY: Chemical, Physical, and Stratigraphical. Prestwich, 
M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford 
Vol, 1. 


“42 
SO... 


Chemical and Physical. 
Vol. 2. Stratfgraphical and Paleontological. 30.00, 
ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. Edited, with 
tory Essays, and Notes, critical and explanatory. 
Balliol College. Vols. 1 and 2. 200: Vol. 4. 
Prefatory Essays. Books 1 and 2. Texts and Notes. 


Ready. 
an Introduction, Two Prefa- 
By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow of 
Svo, 37 Introduction to the Politics. Vol. 2. 


New Edition of Holland’s Jurisprudence. 


ELEMENTS OF JURISPRUDENCE. sy T. E. Holland, 


Fourth Edition. Svo, $2.50, 


THE 
D.C.L., Professor of International Law, Oxford. 


‘May fairly be regarded as one of the few triumphs of legal literature.” —Albany Law 


Journal, 


** Has, in fact, superseded * Austin’s Treatise.’ "—Latw Magazine and Revier. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











